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int-stze husky 


This is a story about “Boy Meets 
Gear.” It began in 1934, when Little 
Andy there was building up muscle he 
now needs at the wheel of an armored 
truck. And at General Motors, men 
were working on a special little gear 
that turned out to be one of Andy’s 
best friends when war's pinch came. 
Let’s see what happens. 


* * * 


; a years ago General Motors 
engineers were working over a 
new rear-axle gear that was lighter, 
stronger—and lower than they had 
ever used before. Its first pur- 
pose was to give your car a flat 
floor board, a smarter design, and 
lower over-all height. 


It was called the hypoid gear and 
it did its job well. But it also 


MAKE 
VICTORY COMPLETE 


* 
Buy More War Bonds 


proved so tremendously strong 
that it graduated into trucks for 
heavy overloads and extra duty. 


When war struck, the hypoid 
gear answered the same bugle calls 
a grown-up Andy did. Because it 
proved so sturdy in hard use, gov- 
ernment engineers wrote it into 
many of their specifications for 
trucks and military vehicles. 


So when war pictures show 
General Motors trucks climbing 
in and out of shell holes, clawing 
up frightening grades, scram- 
bling through sand banks and mud 
holes—thank a little driving 
gear about the size of an 
apple. It takes all the power 
those big engines can put out 
and sends it into the wheels 










that have taken millions of Andies 
wherever they need to go. 


Here’s one of many such examples 
of American ingenuity that flow- 
ered in industry because, in our 
country, men are rewarded for 


handling the tough jobs. 


This idea helped put our coun- 
try at the top in conveniences and 
human comforts. It has proved 
superior to every other system in 
wartime. And it holds the certain 
promise of more and better things 
for more people in the new world 
that lies ahead. 
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NAZI CASUALTIES since May are estimated at more than 3,500,000. This is four 
to five times as high as current rate of recruits, 14 to 60, Nazis 
can rake up. 


STATE LEGISLATURES get together right after New Year's. Biggest job con- 
fronting most of them will be to figure ways and meams to retain * 
their wartime labor peak and to decide what offers to make returning 
service men. Labor unions will lobby state capitols to beat the band - 
this winter fighting so-called "anti-labor" laws. 


MENNONITES all over the USA are planning to move to Paraguay if a compulsory 
military training law is passed by Congress after the Selective 
Service Act expires next summer. 


APPOINTMENT OF T. V. SOONG as "acting president of the Executive Yuan" in 
Chungking may indicate that Chiang Kai-shek and the Soong family 
are patching up their quarrel. Split between Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, one of the Soong sisters, and the Generalissimo was first re- 
ported in "Under The Dome," Sept. 25th issue. 


POSTWAR POLITICS can be added up, in a broad way, about like this: Russia 
isn't going to have any unfriendly nations along her boundaries. 
Britain won't permit any unfriendly nations along her Mediterranean- 
Suez "life line." The USA will act as "legal guardian" in South 
America and probably, in China. 


HIMMLER'S SIGNATURE on decrees and other papers ordinarily signed by Hitler 
boosts the story that Adolf is dead, batty or. under house arrest. 


WOOL CLOTHING heads for a shortage. Most of wool worsteds produced before 
summer goes to Army. ProbabilitieS are: Shortage of overcoats next 
winter and of tropical-—worsteds next summer. 


SOME SWEDISH NEWSPAPERS are agitating that Sweden get into the war this winter 
by invading Norway and Denmark. 


SPANISH REVOLT against Franco and the Falange Party is still simmering on 
the back of the European stove. There is increasing hope that it 
will be bloodless when it does come. 


BRITISH OBJECTIONS to Count Sforza in Italian Cabinet may be, as Churchill 
charged, because Sforza didn't back Badoglio. But thére is reason 
to believe that Sforza learned details of British plan to "back" an 
independent government in Sicily and was prepared to fight it 
diplomatically. ° 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING will be increasingly important profession for the next 
50 years. Both Britain and USA will "export" industrial experts to 
Asia, Africa, South America after the war. Creation of new industries 
on these continents is expected to develop heavy demand for machinery, 
etc. from Britain to YSA so help stave off postwar depression. 


TEHRAN OIL will come back to the headlines before long. Russian, British and 
American interests are temporarily deadlocked in their effort to get 
concessions, but the odds are on the Russians. 


HIGHER FLOUR SUBSIDY RATE is expected to go into effect on January 1. Reason 
is to compensate for the 4% a bu. boost in wheat ceilings ordered 
by OPA. Retail bread prices are not expected to rise, though. 
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More than twenty years ago, Harvey S. Firestone urged that this 
country make itself independent of all foreign-controlled sources 
of rubber. He took the leadership in this cause under the banner 
“Americans should produce their own rubber.” 

After a world-wide survey, he established the Firestone Rubber 
Plantations in Liberia, one of the few remaining sources from 
which the United States is still obtaining natural rubber. Working 
with Thomas A, Edison, they investigated many types of domestic 
plants as possible sources of rubber. And in the Firéstone Research 
Laboratories, he directed his scientists in the study and development 
of synthetic rubber. 

Today, Americans do produce their own rubber, both natural 
and synthetic. And Harvey S. Firestone will be remembered forever 
as a true patriot who initiated and inspired this vitally important 
forward step in American economic freedom. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. 
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It was the third year of the War of 
Survival—1944, the year U. S. came of 
age militarily, industrially in 12 months of 
action, movement and accomplishment. 

Never had so many men and women 
worn the blue of the Navy, the khaki of 
the Army (12 million in uniform). Never 
had so many people earned so much $159 
billion) by working at so many jobs (39 
million) and yet bought so few goods be- 
cause the world’s greatest industrial plant 
hummed with war production. 

As millions of our troops moved 
abroad for global battle action, 1,000 offi- 
cial refugees came here for the duration. 
At home, too, the elders hemmed and 
hawed about a rising tide of juvenile de- 
linquency; the hep cats put a bit more 
jitter into new rug-cutting steps and more 
strikes (over 4,400) cost more than 7 mil- 
lion man days of labor. 

Precedent. More civilians moved 
hither and yon, especially to the west 
coast, in the greatest population shifts 
since free land could be had for the home- 
steading of if. 

The nation worked together. But 
one of the rave ditties of the year was 
I Walk Alone. 
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LINEUPS to buy scarce items were common. 
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MECCA for world talk was Washington, D.C. 


37,000 Vessels. 


Allis Chalmers 


360 MILLION food acres. 96,900 planes. 


1944: 
Men and Events 


Scarcely a month passed without a 
mark of some kind being broken. F.D.R. 
was elected for a fourth successive term, 
Henry Kaiser continued breaking tradi- 
tion and records in ship building. PAC, 
child of labor (CIO), became a powerful 
force in American politics. We made 
tanks, guns, motorized vehicles, ships, bul- 
lets, planes, bombs at a rate exceeded only 
by food production, 20% over the 1943 
record. Lend-lease took $16 billion worth 
of our food and industrial production. 

Big Talk. American voices were loud 
in international conferences on postwar 
problems of commerce, aviation, educa- 
tion, monetary questions, world security, 
labor, oil. F.D.R. visited Pearl Harbor, 
Alaska and made war talk with Churchill 
in Canada. Cordell Hull resigned and was 
succeeded as Secretary of State by Edward 
Stettinius. Our South American relations 
were of the on-and-off variety, changing 
with each new revolution. 

Dollar Signs. The 12 months of 1944 
also were ones of standing in lines for this 
and that; of blackmarkets and irritating 
but not serious shortages of cigarets, but- 
ter, meat, gasoline, tires, coal, fuel oil. 
Living costs mounted. The people spent a 
record $67 billion at retail outlets, which 
sold about 4% less goods than in 1941. 

Labor clamored for higher wages. 
The government temporarily seized the 
railroads, coal mines, some war plants, a 
national mail order house amid labor dis- 
putes. Congress supplied simpler tax 
forms so more people could pay higher 
taxes to a nation with a wartime budget 
of $100 billion, highest in history. The 
GI bill of rights became law. 

Effie, last of the Cherry sisters, died. 
Death came to Aimee Sefnple McPherson 
in California, to Wendell Willkie in New 
York. Donald Nelson quit WPB to be- 
come a presidential emissary to China. A 
race riot flared in Philadelphia, City of 
Brotherly Love, and great things were 
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18,000 tanks. 


predicted for our peacetime helicopters. 

Religion. Father Orlemanski, a New 
England priest, startled himself and the 
world with a visit to Premier Stalin. Re- 
ligious denominations made strides toward 
unity. Protestant groups opposed formal 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

Science. The year was significant for 
development of jet propulsion and rock- 
ets; for DDT, an insecticide having exten- 
sive household uses, for development of a 
new method of preserving food too ripe 
for shipment, which ranked with advances 
in quick freezing, electronics, plastics. 

Health. Socialized medicine grew in 
importance as a coming controversy. Peni- 
cillin, scarce at $20 per 100,000 units early 
in the year, wound up in mass production 
at $2.40 per 100,000 units. Too few doc- 
tors and nurses ministered to the civilian 
front and fought a polio epidemic. 

Know How. In the school rooms, the 
military showed educators how to teach 
rapidly and thoroughly using movies, pic- 
tures, charts. Educators, in a dither over 
compulsory military training, planned 
peacetime adaption of these mediums. 

Ahead is another year of war, action, 
movement, accomplishment. 
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MEN AT ARMS on land, sea, cir—12 million. 
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WALKOUTS hit-a new high with over 4,400. 
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SHELLS cost $64 billion. 











International News 


If somebody had said “boo” to Con- 
gress as-it waddled into the last lap of its 
lame duck session, it probably would have 
scampered off to its committee rooms and 
yelled for an investigation. 

And if the frayed group had bumped 
into a mirror, it would have found itself 
looking at a tired old man with the coated 
tongue and glazed eye of a patient on the 
way to a hospital, 

For Congress, impotent from its own 
rigid system of rules and seniority, was 
about to have an operation. 

Having talked for years about mod- 
ernizing its procedure the national law- 
making body finally was on the verge of 
doing something. At the same time lead- 
ers on both sides of the political fence 
were cocking an eye at the White House 
as they speculated on the steps needed to 
put Congress on an equal footing with the 
strongly -entrenched executive branch. 
There even was talk of a determined drive 
to reorganize the éntire government, once 
the war is won, to cut costs and check 
Washington’s power. 

Congress was scared in its bones. 
Government by administrative regulation 
and decree had spurted ahead till it cov- 
ered everything from the price of onions 
to billion-dollar deals. Congress, tied up 
in its own obsolete ways, couldn’t keep up. 

Veteran Senators and Representatives 
fretted over the prospect of becoming a 
sort of legislative juke box, grinding out 
a law every time the President or one of 
his aides dropped in a nickel. They couldn’t 
see much future in their work. Defeatism 
was present. Some members waxed sar- 
castic about their own pokey customs— 
snuff and sand boxes on Senators’ desks 
and the rigamarole with the mace in the 
House. 

But while the old-timers shook their 
heads and quaked in their gaiters, a hand- 
ful of younger, more aggressive members 
were busily trying to get Congress on its 
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WANT CONGRESS fo play bigger role: (I. to r.) Rep. Halleck, Rep. Monroney, Sen. Maloney. 


feet and ready to come out punching on 
Jan. 3, 1945. 

Members of this brash group in the 
House concentrated on the resolution 
jointly sponsored by Sen. Francis Ma- 
loney (D.-Conn.) and Rep. Mike Mon- 
roney (D.-Okla.), calling for a study and 
recommendations on modernizing congres- 
sional machinery. They had in mind rules 
to end bottlenecks, cut down the number 
of committees and merge those with over- 
lapping functions. They aimed at crack- 
ing the seniority system to give young 
members more chance. Other changes 
would grease the working relations be- 
tween the House and Senate; establish a 
closer working arrangement with the exec- 
utive branch, and staff committees with 
technical aides, 

Already pushed through the Senate 
by Sen. Maloney, the bill had long been 
held up by the tight-sitting House rules 
committee, along with 32 other bills call- 
ing for reforms in procedure. But the 
clamor for reorganization was so insistent, 
as the effectiveness of Congress continued 
to wane, that aging Rep. Adolph Sabath, 
dean of the House and chairman of the 
Rules committee bottleneck, finally let the 
measure go on the calendar. Its passage a 
few days later paved the way for specific 
action by the new Congress. 

“Congress is now overwhelmed and un- 
able to operate efficiently,” Rep. Monroney 
said. “We now have a way to get relief.” 

An important leg-up had been given 
the Maloney-Monroney bill by the spe- 
cial House committee to investigate exec- 
utive agencies. Surprisingly, this group 
turned in a final report without asking that 
a single bureau be abolished. Instead, its 
acidulous chairman, Rep. Howard Smith 
(D.-Va.), recommended that the best way 
to check bureaucracy was for Congress to 
strengthen its own arm with new rules 
and tools. 

And it hadn’t been so long since Sen. 
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Kenneth Wherry, energetic Republican 
whip in the upper chamber, had hit the 
roof when he discovered a WPB specialist 
wandering about the Sendte floor and 
whispering in the presiding officer’s ear. 
It turned out the suspected intruder was 
clerk of a subcommittee on postwar em- 
ployment and was properly present. What 
made Sen. Wherry boil was the fact that 
the Senate was relying on an expert bor- 
rowed from an executive agency. 

This was a sore point with both 
branches of Congress, responsible for 4 
last-minute flurry of proposals for the 
hiring of competent technical staffs. These 
were well aired in the debate on a bill 
shouted through to add $3,000 to every 
member’s allowance for clerk hire. 

“Congress,” said Sen. Maloney, “to- 
day is face to face with its own greatest 
weakness—its antiquated system of doing 
business. Under the move Rep. Monroney 
and I have sponsored we can take spe- 
cific steps to strengthen the legislative 
branch and vastly increase its efficiency.” 

Sen. Wherry advanced another idea 
for putting zip into Congress. A vigorous, 
scrappy, forward-looking minority, he 
thought, could go far toward keeping it 
from playing second fiddle. 

“Tt’s up to us to put forward a con- 
structive legislative program and fight for 
it,” he said. “Acting as a check on the 
Administration is an important function 
but it’s not enough.” 

He mentioned encouragement of agri- 
culture to produce abundantly, floors for 
farm prices, a bigger Ever-Normal Gran- 
ary system to take care of surpluses, and 
promotion of new uses of products, as 
desirable contributions. 

His insistence on a constructive legis- 
lative program was shared by Rep. Charles 
A. Halleck, chairman of the National Re- 
publican Congressional committee, who 
thought his side would be able “to keep 
Congress on its toes and the country. on 
an even keel.” 

"Our job," the Indiana Congressman 
said, “is to help reestablish Congress as an 
equal and coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Need for a stronger Congress, oper- 
ating on an equal footing with the execu- 
tive branch, also was recognized by Rep. 
Joe Martin, Republican leader of the 
House, in advocating a broad plan of re- 
conversion and readjustment of the Gev- 
ernment to a peacetime basis. He sug- 
gested careful study and planning by a 
national board of survey, including repre- 
sentatives of all branches of government 
and an outside advisory council rather 
than hasty slashes. Object: An orderly 
reduction of governmental costs and con- 
sequent reduction of taxes. 

“Our next Congress must undertake 
this'survey,” he said. “It must determine 
what bureaus and agencies shall be abol- 
ished, consolidated or cut down. Only a 
safe, sound, solvent, free America can 
hope to survive in the postwar era and 
help the rest of the world help itself back 
to sanity and prosperity.” 


* 
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Lost City : 


Around Atlanta, Ga., a favorite topic 
for argument, we hear, is the tale of a 
Georgia city that vanished, somewhere on 
an island in the Savannah River. 

More than 50 years ago Governor 
Atkinson, of Georgia, received a letter 
from Charles N. West, then secretary of 
the Georgia Historical Society. West stated 
that a copy of an old book written by De- 
Brahm in 1753 had just been found, 
Royal Surveyor for the Colony of Georgia. 
In the book was recounted the discovery 
of ruins of an ancient city on Demetrius 
Island, which, according to the description, 
lay somewhere between St. Catherine’s 
and the mainland in the Savannah river 
delta. 

DeBrahm said that the ruins indi- 
cated that the city had flourished and had 
been destroyed, apparently, before Euro- 
peans visited these shores. It was clear, 
too, the surveyor said, that the inhabi- 
tants had been cultured, highly civilized 
people, judging from their architecture. 
Search for the city, and for the island as 
well, has been proposed time and again, 
with actual archaeological hunts being or- 
ganized, all to no avail. Georgia people 
have concluded only one thing, that De- 
Brahm wasn’t making up the yarn, 

What brought the matter to the at- 
tention of a friend of ours the other day 
was an argument in which an Atlanta man, 
speculating on what projects might be pro- 
posed in postwar years with history re- 
peating, said: “Chances are they'll spend 
a lot of money trying to find Demetrius 
Island.” 


Cherokee Boar 


This is the time of year when the 
magazines run drawings of liveried yeo- 
men carrying a boar’s head into m’lord’s 
storied halls. You know it’s a Christmas 
tradition because the darned pig always 
has a chunk of holly in its snout. Any- 
time the illustrators run out of boars, they 
can go down to Cherokee National Forest, 
on the Tennessee-North Carolina line, and 
get some more. 

European wild boars came to the 
United States in 1912 when a group of 
sportsmen headed by George Gordon 
Moore of New York City imported them 
in the hope of setting up a big game pre- 
serve that would be financed by Britishers. 
A clubhouse and other buildings were 
erected near Hooper Bald in North Caro- 
lina. The tract was enclosed by a high 
fence and a variety of game was liberated 
in the area—elk, buffalo, deer and wild 
boar. Over 10,000 eggs of the English 
ring-neck pheasant were also brought here. 
Only the wild boar became established. 


* In 1920, when an attempt was made to 


hunt them in the enclosure, the animals 
jumped the fence and escaped to the open 
woods where they were hunted by natives 
with dogs. That ended in’1936 when the 
Game Management Area was established. 

State and Federal officials co-operated 
in arranging the first hunt a decade ago. 
One has been held each year since then, 
usually late in November. Dates are as- 
signed groups of hunters. Special regula- 
tions must be followed. Hunters, we are 
told, usually start out from Tellico Plains, 
Tenn., sometimes stay over-night there 
between trips. When Warner Ogden, 
PATHFINDER’S correspondent down that 
way, heard that Col. C. F. Hereford was 
still at Tellico Plains, he looked him up. 
The Colonel, it seems, was among those 
who saw the imported boar arrive in the 
mountains, 

“They hauled them up from Murphy, 
N. C.” said the Colonel, “The road to 
Robbinsville, N. C., hadn’t been built. A 
special wagon-cage was used. The hogs 
had small heads, were about six feet long 
and had tusks four inches long.” 

Dr. LeRoy C. Stegeman of Syracuse 
university says the Colonel is right when 
he declares the wild boars came from 
North Germany, the Hartz Mountains, 





MOUNTED CHEROKEE BOAR. No red points. 
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he adds, putting something by in our store 
of knowledge. To us, until now, that was 
a land of canaries and underground Nazi 
factories. 


Elm Salvage 


Kindergarteners trooping through 
Boston’s Children’s Museum, Burroughs 
St. and Jamaicaway, stand popeyed before 
the four chunks of the “Great Elm” while 
teachers explain that it stood on the city’s 
site before the white man arrived, was the 
sole survivor ‘of all the Boston Common’s 
big timber in the hurricane of 1832 and 
was, in many other ways, big shakes his- 
torically. What the teachers don’t tell is 
the footnote about the Boston Post’s day- 
dreaming reporter. 

Wasn’t so many months ago that the 
reporter, mooning out the window when 
he should have been re-writing wedding 
notices, saw a horse-drawn dumpwagon 
clumping up Newspaper Row. Piled high 
in it were four of the largest tree sections 
the reporter had ever seen. He hustled 
downstairs, hailed the driver, questioned. 

The logs, he was told, were part of 
the “Great Elm.” They had been lying 
forgotten in a corner of the Old South 
Meeting House for years. A few days be- 
fore, an architect, making some changes in 
the church, ordered the logs removed. 
Now they were on their way to the city 
dump to be burned. 

The Post’s man went back upstairs, 
told his boss.. The newspaper raised hob. 
The logs were rescued from the city dump, 
soon wound up in the Children’s Museum. 
So goes history, to say nothing of day- 
dreaming on the job. 


Lost Christmas 


There was a time when, even in 
America, the celebration of Christmas was 
against the law. That was when members 
of the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay gathered in Boston on May 11, 1659, 
to decree that anyone caught making 
merry in the name of Christmas from then 
on would be fined five shillings. There 
would be other fines, they said, for anyone 
who quit work on Dec. 25 or varied his 
diet with anything festive. 

Puritans behind the move to banish 
Christmas felt they were acting in the best 
interests of the colonists, Their horror 
of celebration was based on’ the notion 
that the pagan origin of certain cere- 
monies ought not to be tolerated by Chris- 
tians and, further, that excesses of eating 
and drinking had no place in a well- 
ordered life. As a matter of record a whole 
generation grew up without knowing 
Christmas joy before the laws were re- 
voked on May 27, 1681. 

There was counterpart for the con- 
troversy in England, too, There, in 1664, 
Parliament ordered Christmas stricken 
from the calendar. What’s more, the Brit- 
ishers became most ‘specific, and branded 
as “heathen” the practice of eating plum 
pudding and mince pie. 








Lame Ducks 


Lame Duck Congressmen enjoyed a 
Christmas holiday after a maze of argu- 
ments over FDR’s Department of State 
appointments. 

A bewildering display of mind-chang- 
ing occurred before the Senate Foreign 
Relations committee reported all six nomi- 
nees (Grew, MacLeish, Clayton, Rocke- 
feller, Holmes, Dunn) to the Senate with 
MacLeish’s name causing the most trouble 
and a midnight chase for proxies that 
finally put him through the committee by 
a one vote margin. 

Filibustering tactics promptly cropped 
out on the floor with New Dealers asking 
all the nominations be recalled and Sen. 
Clark (D-Mo.) pouting he couldn’t under- 
stand MacLeish’s poetry. Partisanship col- 
ored Senate actions, 

Before the showdown on these ap- 
pointments the Senate approved Ex-Gov- 
ernor Robert A. Hurley, Connecticut, and 
Lt. Col. Edward H. Heller as Surplus 
Property Board Administrators and voted 
another $1,020 annually for clerk hire 
for each senator. Both houses heard talk 
FDR’s salary should be boosted from 
$75,000 to $100,000 annually and Con- 
gressmen’s from $10,000 to $15,000. The 
billion dollar flood control bill went to 
the White House for signature as did the 
pension bill for World War One veterans’ 
widows. 

In executive agencies, the State De- 
partment named Norman Armour ambas- 
sador to Spain in place of Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, resigned. FDR signed a bill giving 
five star rank to “Admirals of the Fleet” 
(Leahy, King, Nimitz) and “Generals of 
the Army” (Marshall, MacArthur, Eisen- 
hower, Arnold). 

He also reluctantly signed the bill 
freezing social security taxes for another 
vear at 1%, as Congress sent to the White 
House the federal crop insurance bill. 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 4). The Senate stip- 
ulated it shall include $30 million for in- 





farmers to 
more flax. Senators said this would boost 
flax prices to $4.50 a bushel. 
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Labor Pains 


“WLB and Montgomery Ward & Co. 
were at each other’s throats again. Cause 
of the dispute was a strike of 2,000 Ward 
employes in four Detroit stores (a few 
were hurt in picket line disturbances) and 
threatened walkouts in Portland, Ore., 
Chicago, New York, Denver, St. Paul, 
and San Rafael, Cal., stores of the com- 
pany. 

WLB Chief Davis said the company 
has refused to put into effect wage increases 
and union membership maintenance rul- 
ings of the Board. He said the increases 
would raise the minimum basic salary in 
the Detroit stores to $20.23*for a 44-hour 
week, and the “underpaid workers are 
still waiting for justice to be done them.” 

Ward replied by claiming the courts 
have held WLB orders “unenforceable and 
merely advisory,” adding that 90% of its 
Chicago employes, where the government 
seized the plant temporarily (PATHFINDER, 
May 8) were against membership main- 
tenance and dues checkoff. 

Sewell Avery, Ward’s board chairman, 
refused immediate comment in Chicago 
but ran a half-page advertisement in a 
Washington, D. C., newspaper stating 
“Wards has refused to agree to any form 
of closed shop or compulsory union mem- 
bership. The closed shop violates the 
American principles of liberty and free- 
dom.” 

Davis replied a survey made at 
Ward’s request “showed the company’s 
rates to be below those of comparable 
stores in the community.” Next day 
Ward’s announced it would obey the WLB 
wage order in its Detroit area. 

And from the south came word all 
employers in the greater Miami, Fla., area 
were put under wage controls to abolish 
“flagrant wage stabilization violations.” It 
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CAUSE OF CONFUSION are these State Dept. nominees behind Secretory Stettinius, left. They 
are left to right, Grew, Clayton, MacLeish, Dunn, Holmes, Rockefeller, targets at Senate hearing. 
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WE AIN'T AFRAID. Union Chief Wolchok 
tells WLB he's ready for Ward showdown. 


meant no exemptions for employers of 
eight or less and a new common labor rate 
for 55 cents an hour for certain essential 
industries and 50 cents an hour for non- 
essential industries. 


Postwar Jobs 


For the reshuffle of 22 million men 
and women in the change-over from war 
to peace, the Committee on Economic 
Development advised management and 
labor to study four major problems. 

Seniority, said CED, can’t be the 
sole guide in rehiring servicemen, shift- 
ing and downgrading workers, layoffs, or 
hiring new employes. Many servicemen, 
it said, will return with new skills learned 
during military training. 

For non-union firms’ layoff policy, 
Charles A. Myers of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, author of the CED 
study, advised this sequence: (1) Married 
women with working husbands; (2) part- 
time workers with other jobs, people of 
pensionable age; (3) probationary em- 
ployes; and finally (4) others on basis 
of plant-wide seniority, subject to re- 
turning employes’ abilities. 


Quakes, Snowstorms 


Nature made news beneath and above 
the ground, 

A series of earthquakes shifted sub- 
surface water flow throughout the St. 
Lawrence valley milkshed in upstate New 
York. Their wells dry, dairymen had to 
haul water, at a cost up to $2 a month per 
cow. They sent out an S.O.S. for 1,000 
well-drillers to tap new supplies. 

A rip-roaring nor’-easter piled snow 
over much of the nation. Department 
stores closed in Toronto, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester. So did Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia schools. The Toronto Stock Ex- 
change made history by shutting down. 
Mines near Pittsburgh stood idle. General 
Winter, blitzing the home front, took 50 
lives, 
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Peace-Work 


At - aircraft workers’ bull-sessions 
chief topic of conversation is: What’s 
going to happen to our jobs after the 
war? Will the plane companies almost 
close up shop? 

Fifteen thousand workers at the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. got a re- 
assuring answer when Martin officials said 
they would employ that many persons 
(almost half the present force) after war. 

On Martin’s peacetime program are: 
the giant Mars, which the company said 
would be the first big transport available 
right after the war; a twin-engine trans- 
port; and various “specialties” including 
a rubber-like plastic and a_ collapsible 
tank for carrying liquids. 


Turning on Manpower 


Home front chiefs moved in on 
critical manpower shortages. WPB froze 


all civilian productién at present levels,’ 


halted all processing of wool for civilians 
for five months. Selective Service revealed 
4.700 soldiers have been furloughed to war 
plants “until civilian workers come for- 
ward.” Local boards were told by Draft 
Chief Hershey to tighten pressure on 26- 
to-38-year-old deferred men, re-empha- 
size “‘work or fight.”” The Army announced 
it will need more older men as replace- 
ments after Feb. 1. 

But Acting WPB Chairman H. G. 
Batchellor announced November was “a 
wonderful month” for lagging war plants. 
“We are now making tremendous prog- 
ress,” he said. “Scheduled increases will 
take all our resources in manpower and 
facilities.” November figures showed 11% 
gain over October in 15 critical programs 
which nevertheless lagged 4% short of 
goals. Most dramatic spurt: a 262% rise 
in Navy rocket production since June. 


More Electricity for Farmers 


REA: 5-year postwar program to extend 
service to 3,655,000 rural homes. 


A five-year postwar program to pro- 
vide electricity for 3,655,000 farm homes 
has been proposed by Rural Electrification 
Administration, 

This would cut in half the number of 
occupied farm dwellings now without elec- 
tric service, would create a $5.5 billion 
outlet for goods and services, and 510,000 
man-years of employment. REA, private 
power companies would finance the job. 


Loyal Nisei 


Threats of race rioting echoed along 
the west coast as several thousand Japan- 
ese-Americans prepared to return after 33 
months in remote relocation centers. 

Of the 82,700 Japs housed in eight 
WRA centers in Wyoming, Utah, Arizona 
and Colorado, only those whose past rec- 
ords stood up under close investigation 
could return under the War Department 
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GETS TOUGH. Comdr. Finn and Draft Chief 


Hershey, who cracked down on war workers. 


order. How many were found lacking in 
American patriotism the department did 
not say. 

Western resentment against Jap- 
Americans found few echoes elsewhere. 
After Hood River, Ore., and Gardena, 
Cal., refused to place the names of Nisei 
(American-born of Jap parents) on their 
honor rolls, a New York VFW post voted 
them honorary membership. 

At the same time Maj. Gen. John E. 
Dahlquist, Commander of the 36th Divi- 
sion, decorated 29 Jap-Americans, an- 
nounced posthumous decorations for eight 
others for heroism in rescuing the Lost 
Battalion in France and Andrew Hale, 
barber, Parker, Ariz., stirred nationwide 
resentment when he refused to serve a 
battle-wounded Nisei, Pvt. Raymond Mat- 
suda, who received stacks of sympathetic 
mail. 

War Department records show about 
13.000 Jap-Americans in uniform, 5,000 
from the U. S., and the rest from Hawaii. 
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More than 4o0o of these with parents in 
WRA centers have been killed, wounded, 
or taken prisoner. Their casualties, 20%, 
are many times the Army’s over-all rate. 


EAST: Rockefeller Center, in New 
York City, plans a building expansion. 
Cost: $50 to $100 million. 

Final official election returns from all 
states gave FDR 25,610,946 and Dewey 
22,018,177 a margin of 3,592,769 votes. 

In Washington the most critical gas 
shortage of the war left 200 cars stranded 
on streets with police and fire departments 
ready to carry physicians to their calls. 

FDR approved anti-trust suits against 
DuPont, Bendix Aviation and Rohm & 
Haas Co, . 


A 
MIDWEST: Cities and towns will be 
smart if they form capital pools to help 
finance small, new postwar businesses, 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, banker, told a St. 
Louis meeting. . 
The GOP has a campaign leftover of 
$350,000, Illinois Republicans heard from 
James S. Kemper, party’s finance chief. 
It'll be a law partnership at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for Gov. Bricker, when his 
term expires Dec. 31. 


WEST: At Beverly Hills, Cal., Lupe 
Velez, 34, Mexican film star, an expectant 
mother, killed herself with sleepimg pills. 

Rep. Magnuson (D..Wash.) recently 
elected to the Senate was named to serve 
out the unexpired term of Sen. Bone. 

Arizona gloated over its richest cop- 
per find in the last 10 years—a big deposit 
near Tucson. 


SOUTH: At Richmond, Va., Grace 
Moore, Metropolitan Opera soprano, suf- 
fered a wrenched shoulder and shock 
when a taxicab in which she was riding 
skidded. 

Kitty Hawk, N.C., marked the 41st 
anniversary of Orville Wright's first flight 
in his flying machine. 


International 


TEARS flowed when Mrs. Sylvia Wyrick, 20, left, hugged son, Lawrence, 3, as woman bailiff held 
Donald, 2, in Chicago court. The mother had left childreq in cold flat while she went carousing. 
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World at War 
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GREEK FIGHTING brought leaders together seeking settlement terms in Athens. Leff to right: 
ELAS Commander Saraphis; Maj. Gen. Scobie, British commander; Gen. Zervas, Greek officer. 


Year of Victories 


At the dawn of 1944 Mussolini 
squirmed uneasily in Rome. Hitler bragged 
from his Fortress Europe, dented slightly 
by the Russians, unscathed elsewhere. 
Hirohito chattered gleefully over an East 
Asia empire built on conquest. 

Miracle. Then, in midyear, troops 
under Gen. Eisenhower invaded France 
across channel. Water-proof tanks, float- 
ing harbors, prefabricated bridges and 
strategy prompted observers to term this 
amphibious landing the greatest operation 
in military history. 

With steady progress, we liberated 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, parts of 
Holland, a piece of Norway; most of Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, eastern 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, eastern Poland, western Russia. 
Knocked out of the war were Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Finland, most of Hungary. 

In the Pacific we sailed 2,226 miles 
to conquer the Marshalls, others went an- 
other 2,142 miles to Leyte and Mindoro in 
Philippines, made 31 amphibious landings. 

The People. Near Tublin the Rus- 
sians uncovered a Nazi crematorium where 
1,500,000 were killed. Side by side with 
liberating forces fought the undergrounds 
and patriots, Theirs was a swing to the 
left, a refusal to return to old rulers and 
prewar conditions, a goal that caused 
rioting in Belgium, fighting between guer- 
rillas and the British in Greece. Only in 
France was there a semblance of order. 

The Leaders. There DeGaulle came 
into his own, acted to nationalize much of 
the country’s resources, prepared for elec- 
tions. Stalin granted autonomy to 16 So- 
viet republics, and reached down to sweep 
the Balkans into the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence. Churchill had acted to keep Italy 
and Greece within Britain’s sphere and 
sought to organize the low countries into 
another British bloc. 

King Leopold of Belgium was a Nazi 


prisoner and his son, Prince Charles, was 
named Belgium regent. Hitler, who es- 
caped an attempt on his life, was in ap- 
parent seclusion and Himmler ruled with 
life and death power. Chiang Kai-shek 
forced out Gen, Stilwell and couldn’t get 
along with the Communist armies. King 
Emanuel in Italy had stepped down. Mus- 
solini fled to Nazi-held territory. 

Weapons. Superforts of the U.S. 
made history. Day and night bombing 
raids pulverized Germany. The Nazis 
countered with robot bombs, traveling 
erratic courses through the stratosphere 
faster than the speed of sound. 


Rift among Big 3 


American soldiers squeezed triggers in 
the mud and cold of France and Germany 
for four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. 

But in London a member of Parlia- 
ment sneered the Charter had become a 
“ghost” when a worried Churchill laid out 


“bare, grim bones”. of Poland in speaking 


gravely before Commons of “another war.” 

Implied agreement that world secur- 
ity plans are threatened echoed angrily in 
the U. S. Senate when Sen. Wayland 
Brooks (R.-Ill.) shouted: “Britain and 
Russia are engaging in a race for the fu- 
ture balahce of power on the European 
continent.” The Army and Navy Journal 
observed that British and Russian “di- 
versions obviously do not and cannot be 
in accord” with our policy of prompt de- 
feat of Germany. 

Reasons for these outbursts were: 
Russia has been fashioning a sphere of in- 
fluence in the Balkans. (The Reds twice 
kicked an American mission out of Bul- 
garia recently.) Britain has been doing 
the same thing by influencing formation 
of a new Italian government, dictating in 
Greece by sending British troops there to 
fight guerrillas, England’s late ally. 

Churchill, in his speech, indicated 
Russia kept mum about Italy and Greece 


‘ Council President: 
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in return for Britain's ditching of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile to support the 
Soviet’s plan for Poland (opposéd by the 
Exile Government): One-third of prewar 
eastern Poland to go to Russia, Poland to 
get part of East Prussia and eastern Ger- 
many in return. 

After Churchill begged for an early 
meeting with FDR and Stalin, the State 
Department said it wouldn’t mind sefttle- 
ment of the Polish-Russian boundary be- 
fere war’s end, if agreement is reached 
“by the United Nations directly con- 
cerned.” 

But observers still saw a widening 
rift among the big three and these gloomy 
notes sounded here and abroad: 

London Daily Mail: The United Na- 
tions have drifted a long way from the 
Teheran accord. 

H. G. Wells: Churchill has precipi- 
tated us (Great Britain) into a class war 
and on the wrong side. 

Charles Rozmarek, Polish American 
t is an ill omen for 
the world. 


Shackles for Germany 


Less drastic than Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau’s plan for a “potato patch” 
postwar Germany, but aimed to wipe out 
Germany’s industrial, economic war-mak- 
ing power were two new U.S. memoranda 
to European Advisory Council arranging 
terms of administration of a defeated 
Reich for Britain, France, Russia, U.S. 

We proposed: complete abolition of 
German war industry; end of German 
aviation; long-range controls to prevent 
renewed domination of European economy 
by German industry. 

Although civilian production of tex- 
tiles, drugs and medicines would be al- 
lowed under the U.S. plan, the Allies 
would supervise the German chemical in- 
dustry to forestall making of poison gas 
or other chemical warfare weapons, 

German imports would be checked to 
prevent piling up strategic raw materials. 

Many details of economic control 
must wait till the full effect of air war on 
German factories is learned. 
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DARES DEATH. Saipan operator pushes dirt 
on B-29, fired by Japs, to prevent explosion. 
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FRANCE: A major German counter- 
offensive, first since Normandy, shoved 
back into Belgium and Luxembourg, 
dented the U, S. First Army line south of 
Aachen. Along a 60-mile front Nazi para- 


troops, tanks and planes covered infantry. 


whose orders from Marshal von Rundstedt 
read, “everything is at stake ... your holy 
duty to achieve the superhuman.” The 
Nazis lost 143 planes and 1059 prisoners 
the first day. 

U. S. Seventh Army invaded the Reich 
through the Palatinate gate in the “Karls- 
ruhe corner” while U, S. Third Army 
pushed farther into the Saar. Nazis coun- 
ter-attacked below Strasbourg. 

PHILIPPINES: Steaming through the 
middle of the islands, U. S, forces jumped 
from Leyte on the east to Mindoro on 
the west, barely 130 miles from Manila, 
swarmed ashore and beat northward 
against light opposition. Most continuous 
earrier-plane assaults in history sank or 
crippled every ship in Manila Bay, downed 
373 Jap planes in three-day assault. Mac- 
Arthur announced guerilla forces had lib- 
erated entire provinces, towns, airfields and 
coastal sections on eight of the ten largest 
islands. On Leyte itself remnants of 
40,000 Japs are being cut down, 

RUSSIA: Two-thirds surrounded, 
Budapest still held on with crack reinforce- 
ments. Red armies ripped north into 
Czechoslovakia, heading for strategic Vi- 
enna, about 100 miles east. 

ITALY: Cracks in German defenses 
appeared as British 8th hammered north. 

AIR: Evacuation of Tokyo began as 
B-29 superfort raids continued. Big planes 
also hit Bangkok (Thailand), Rangoon 
(Burma), Hankeow (China) and Jap airplane 
city Nagoya. Jap Pacific bases, all European 
front lines under continued air assault. 
Map outlines pepnueet from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co.. Inc. 
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Bob Hope: Gagman 


Lay Bob Hope end to end in his own 


footsteps, and he’d reach eight times 
around the world, Since the birth of Se- 
lective Service in 1941, Hope has traveled 
more than 200,000 miles to entertain 
Yanks in uniform. Hope has put on shows 
in North Africa, Sicily, Alaska, the Aleu- 
tians, and, nearly every camp in the USA. 
When he occasionally drops in at home, 
quips Hope, his kids think he has been 
“booked there on a personal appearance 
tour.” , 

Proceeds from Hope’s book J Never 
Left Home, his own story of his USO 
travels, go to soldier benefits. 

For his work in entertaining the 
troops, Hope has been named 1944 winner 
of the Gold, Medal of Achievement, pre- 
sented annually by Philadelphia’s famed 
Poor Richard Club, of which Graham Pat- 
terson, publisher of FARM JoURNAL and 
PATHFINDER, is president. Presentation 
will be in Philadelphia Jan. 17. 

Hope is rated radio’s most popular 
gag man by the Crossley survey. 

His movie earnings are at least $375,- 
000 a year, and it’s reported that his 
weekly radio show brings him $7,500 a 


broadcast. But his soldier shows come 
first. Recently Paramount complained he 
wasn’t making enough movies. 

Behind his sky-rocket success are 
years of vaudeville grind as a song and 
dance man. 

He was born Lester Hope in Kent, 
England. When he was four years old 
the family moved to a tough section of 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Hope found it ex- 
pedient to change the “Lester” to Bob. 

Hope’s mother, a singer before her 
marriage, had concert ambitions for her 
son. Bob got as far as choir boy, but Mrs. 
Hope’s dreams melted tearfully when, at 
a public concert, his voice switched from 
soprano to bass in the middle of a solo 
offering of The End of a Perfect Day. The 
audience howled. Bob was delighted. 

To earn a living Hope tried clerking, 
newspaper reporting, professional boxing 
(ring name, “Packy East’) and dance in- 
struction. When he was 21 he got his 
chance in vaudeville with “Fatty” Ar- 
buckle, then in Cleveland on a personal 
appearance tour. 

He hoofed the circuits until 1927. 
One night a housemanager in Newcastle, 
Ind., asked Hope to announce the follow- 
ing week’s program. He wowed the audi- 
ence. Hope headed for Broadway. 

After about six years of minor parts, 
Hope hit star billing in the musical show 
Roberta. His first radio. appearance was 
as guest star with the Rudy Vallee show. 
In 1938 he got his own radio show; also 
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played in his first movie, The Big Broad- 
cast. From then on the going was’ golden. 

As early as 1941 Hope was winning 
honors for his shows for servicemen. In 
that year he got a special Academy award 
because of his 562 benefit shows in two 
years. 

Hope is the serviceman’s favorite pin- 
up boy. He even has a gag for his popu- 
larity. When he was in Algiers, Hope says, 
“Nazi planes flew over in swarms, drop- 
ping leaflets which said ‘Give up Hope!’ ” 


International 


BOB HOPE, G.l.s' favorite “pin-up boy.” 

















Keep to the Right 


Toronto traffic cops got a new law 


enforcement chore, pedestrians a new 
chalk-line to watch, as the city council 
passed an ordinance forbidding walking 
except on the right side of the sidewalks. 
Also forbidden: Running for trolley cars. 


Mexico Needs Machines 


Postwar expansion of Mexican indus- 
try will open a $986 million market for 
U. S. machinery and equipment, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

New developments are estimated at 
$635 million; replacement of obsolete and 
depreciated equipment at $351 million. 


Buried Loot 


A year behind Toronto prison bars 
for larceny and forgery didn’t teach Ralph 
M. Wilby to be good. It taught him to 
be careful. 

Changing his name to Alexander 
David Hume, he quit Canada for New 
York, became assistant treasurer to a de- 
partment store chain. Once, he absent- 





mindedly signed his real name to a check, 
but made no other slips in stealing $386.- 
g20.48 through checks to fake textile 
firms. 

Nobody caught on until he fled to 
Canada, resumed his old name, and bought 
a $5,000 house in a Vancouver, B. C., sub- 
urb. Detectives traced him by his one 
slip—that correct signature on the check. 

Returned to New York he pleaded 
guilty, blabbed: “You'll find the dough in 
the back yard of the house.” 

Laborers, lawyers, red-coated mount- 
ed police swung picks 72 hours, spaded the 
whole yard, found nothing. “Tell ’em to 
try next door,” he volunteered. 

On a neighbor’s property two big tin 
cans were found buried. One held $95,000 
cash; the other, $129,000 in Canadian 
government bonds, $11,000 in U. S. bonds. 
Unaccounted for: $151,920.48. 


Russia’s Friends 


For the first time since the Czars 
went out in 1917, Chile opened diplomatic 
relations with Russia. Next on the Soviet 
waiting list is Brazil. Already on official 
speaking terms with the Kremlin: Cuba, 
Mexico, Colombia, Uruguay, Costa Rica. 

In New York, the Foreign Policy 
Association reported “affinity with Russia 
by articulate elements of Latin America’s 
great, under-privileged masses who feel 
conditions under which they live apprpxi- 
mate those in Russia in 1917. Latin 





American businessmen are also looking to 
Russia as the only big market for their 
raw materials outside U. S. and Britain.” 


Southbound Split 


U. S. labor feuds went on the Latin- 
American export list as CIO and AFL 
dickered for allies. While AFL secretary- 
treasurer, George Meany, conferred in 
Mexico City with local union officials, CIO 
sent delegates to the Latin-American Fed- 
eration of Labor (CTAL) convention at 
Cali, Colombia. CTAL boss is Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, Mexican leftist. In 
sight: extension of the CIO-AFL rift 


south of the border. © 





item 
MEXICAN LABOR LEADER, V. L. Toledano, 
plays good neighbor to C/O unionists. 
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Seven States Pro ve Present Vehicle 


Length Restrictions Unnecessary 


Here’s an example of the kind of State 
cooperation that wins wars! 


Since March, 1942, a fleet of 93 giant Truck- 
Trailers has been working 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, hauling heavy bomber frame 
assemblies from the Ford Willow Run Bomber 
Plant to assembly plants at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and Ft. Worth, Texas. 


These huge Truck-and-Trailer combinations 
. ». Measuring more than 73 feet in length... 
are the longest vehicles in regular operation on 
U. S. highways. They are longer than the maxi- 
mum permitted by any of the 48 States (Arizona 
is the most liberal, with an allowance of 65 
feet). They are more than double the Illinois 
limit of 35 feet. 


But all of the States on the route... Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas ... lifted their length restrictions, at 
the request of the Army Air Forces, to help 
speed production of Liberators on the world’s 
longest bomber “assembly line.” 


And here’s the important point — in 
nearly 11,000,000 miles of 
operation, only two cargo 
losses were sustained, and 
in neither case was the 
length of the Trailer a 
contributing factor! 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


The seven States which cooperated by lifting 
their length restrictions have definitely proved 
that present low length limits are not necessary 
from the standpoint of public safety! 


In the face of this evidence—based on the 
11-million-mile safety record of 73-foot Truck- 
Trailer units—shouldn’t our State Legislatures 
do something to liberalize restrictive length laws? 


50 feet in 5 States 
55 feet in 1 State 
60 feet in 6 States 
65 feet in 1 State 


35 feet in 3 States 
40 feet in 3 States 
42 feet in 1 State 
45 feet in 28 States 


This is only one of many examples of the con- 
fusing, hamstringing situations facing the man 
who hauls the food you eat, the clothes you wear 
and the other goods you use. 


And it all adds up to higher costs for you— 
because anything which restricts the efficiency 
of motor transport increases transportation ex- 
pense—and the public pays the bill. 


* * * 


How Does Your State Stand? 


This booklet, “Are the United 
States United?” will give you the 
complete story — and will tell you 
exactly how your own State stands. 
Send for a free copy today. 
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HOT WATER piped underneath keeps Sarco 
Mfg. Corp. sidewalk free from snow and ice. 


No Shoveling 


Shovel, muscle, rock salt—usual wea- 





pons against sidewalk snow and ice—are 
out of date, say two manufacturing plants 
which have experimented with radiant 
heating. Hot water, circulated through 
1)” wrought iron coils under the side- 
walk, melts snow and prevents ice. 

Employes of Sarco Mfg. Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., walk on such a path between 
main plant and cafeteria. Hewitt Rubber 
Co., Buffalo, uses same system to keep 
its loading strip clear. 

Great opportunities for radiant heat- 
ing throughout the postwar snow belt 
were seen by T. Napier Adlam, Sarco 
general manager. Sub-surface, hot water 
pipes, said he, can keep landing strips, 
loading platforms, walk-ways, and railroad 
terminals free from ice and snow. 


Television for Whom? 


When will television reach small 
towns and rural districts? ““Not for some 
time after the war,’ Lewis Allen Weiss, 
vice president of Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, told Television Broadcasters’ As- 
sociation in New York. 

Criticizing “research experts who 
glibly declare six out of ten persons are 
waiting to buy sets,” Weiss said: “To 
support a television station, a metro- 
politan area of not less than 500,000 per- 
sons is necessary.” 

But Dr. George B. Hoadley of Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute held out more 
hope for rural television. Hook-ups, he 
predicted, will span the nation with chains 
of ultra-short wave relay stations. 

The relay links at 20 to 100 mile 


intervals, in parallel bands 150 to 200 
miles apart, he.said, will “make it 
sible for any event of national interest to 
be televised into homes throughout the 
country.” 

Extra costs of television will be paid 
by “advertisers who will get a lot more 
for their money,” sdid National Broad- 
casting Co. engineer O. B. Hanson. *Tech- 
nical costs are three to four times ordinary 
broadcasting, but impact of visual adver- 
tising is ten times as great,” the NBC 
technician estimated. 


Whither Cars? 


To learn what’s wanted in post-war 
cars, the New York Times urged readers 
to express their opinions. Intelligent and 
screwball replies from all parts of the 
U. S. included: 

From Gloversville, N. Y.—“The driv- 
er’s seat should be absolutely the kind 
used in barber shops.” 

From Raton, N. M.—‘Eliminate all 
shiny material. Out here glare is intense, 
and reflection on spectacles is very dis- 
agreeable.” 

From a minister in Gaylorsville, Conn. 
—‘‘Mankind should not be so _ sorely 
tempted to use profanity. The modern car 
tempts me when I try to park, change a 
tire, or get into the engine. What is the 
idea of big, useless fenders that get dented 
and always make the car practically im- 
possible to service?” 


pos- 


From Dearborn, Mich.—‘Front win- 
dows should take in more area but less 
sky.” 

From West Point, N. Y. —~ “Sand 


spreaders as used on locomotives would 
give added traction, especially on snow 
or ice.” 


Sub-Contracting 


Russian engineers’ eves popped when, 
visiting Pittsburgh and other U. S. cities, 
they discovered that parts for one Ameri- 
can machine may be built by a dozen dif- 
ferent factories. Sub-contracting, decen- 


tralization, they said, is an “ideal” for 
Soviet industry. 
The Red specialists will operate some 
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of Russia's new oil refineries, built with 
American help. They were sent here for 
training. 


Business Rents 


In war-stimulated New York City- 

more crowded, frenzied, than ever before 
landlords of loft and office buildings 
have held whip hands over tenants. 

Cries of “coercion gouging 
especially from garment district tenants 
deluged Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. He re- 
ferred complaints to a State Legislative 
Committee to Investigate Commercial 
Rents. 

As the legislature prepared to meet 
Jan. 3, the committee called rent control 
“imperative” to stabilize for New 
York City’s 100,000 business tenants, per- 
haps at the level of wages on December 
31, 1943. 

Meanwhile, at Washington, OPA 
Chief Bowles and New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia supported proposals to bring bus- 
iness rents under Federal control. 


Duck Wanted 


Because southern cotton mills haven't 
been able to produce enough duck to fill 
the Army’s demands for tents, OPA gave 
the Army permission to set its own prices. 

Result might be a price boost to stim- 
ulate production. Meanwhile the Army 
will release skilled textile workers from 
forces in the United States to help in the 
cotton mills. 


Work for Ships 


Importers and exporters will find post - 
war ocean freight rates cheaper than be- 
fore the war, Melchior Palyi, University 
of Chicago economist, predicted. 

Reason: America’s huge, war-launched 
merchant marine—twice the tonnage with 
which Britain formerly dominated -ocean 
trade. 

But there'll be plenty of goods for 
American shipping to carry, he said. 
“Close of the war will find non-Americans 
with $12 billions available for buying in 
the United States.” 


costs 





RUSSIAN OIL REFINERS, seated, get boiler pointers from Hagan Corp. experts at Pittsburgh. 
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Plastic Insulator 


Wartime needs have developed a new 
plastic known as polythene which is ex- 
pected to find a wide field of uses in the 
postwar world because of its water resist- 
ing and insulating qualities. 

Made from ethylene gas under high 
pressure, polythene is under allocation by 
WPB and is used for insulating cable and 
high-frequency radio equipment. Because 
of its moisture resistance, low and 
toughness, polythene also can coat cloth, 
paper and wood containers. 
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Moonbound 


For years trips to the moon have 
been laughed off as the ravings of crack- 
pots. Now Nazi robot bombs, advances 
made with rocket power, have quieted 
some of that laughter. 

Another reason is the Federal Land 
Office in Washington, D.C., is ready to 
handle homestead claims on the moon. 
It made that plain in response to an in- 
quiry from R.I. Farnsworth, Glen Ellyn, 


Ill., writing for some members of the 
United States Rocket Society, Inc., of 


which he is president. The Land Office 
explained “applicants must establish their 
permanent residence upon the land within 


six months” after the homestead entry 
has been approved. 
In London too, the British Inter- 


planetary Society is looking to the future. 
It plans a space-ship journey “with pas- 
sengers.” Its moon rocket would be cigar- 
shaped, cost “millions,” and take several 
days to fly “to or around the moon.” 


War on Jap Allies 


Not all fighting against the Japanese 
goes on in the Pacific. A lot is done in 
U.S. laboratories where science is battling 


Acme 


CHECKING FUNGUS, new paint keeps part of 


coil free. The unpdinted port is overgrown. 
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NOBEL WINNER Dr. J. Erlanger, St. Louis, 
shared medicine prize for determining manner 
and speed with which nerves conduct impulses. 
Jap allies. In the General Electric labora- 
tory, Schenectady, biologist’ Ruth Wyant 
is trying to find a way to beat soggy fungi. 

She pointed out one colony of de- 
stroyers, called them “Tojos,’’ explained 
that they ruin machinery, electrical equip- 
ment by clogging up the delicate moving 
parts, 

They even destroy power lines. More 
than two species of fungi are being culti- 
vated at G.E. for study. 

Hundreds of tests are made weekly in 
this new field, eventually may result in 
wiping out the Japs’ natural ally in the 
tropics, ° 


College-Bred Rats 


While their low-brow cousins squeak 
along in squalid terror of traps and cats, 
a privileged brood of 3,000 college-pedi- 
greed rats loll in pampered luxury as 
honored guests of Wayne University Col- 
lege. of Medicine, Detroit. 

Laboratory-prepared meals, rich , in 
proteins and vitamins, make them the 
world’s best-fed rats. They sleep in air- 
conditioned rooms on downy beds of aro- 
matic pine. 

Medical researchers have studied 13 
generations of these college-bred rats, ob- 
serving their reactions to germs and dis- 
ease. Each rat’s complete life history is 
on file. 
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Robot Weatherman 


Robot weather stations strung from 
the Arctic to the tropics are credited by 
Army and Navy with much of the suc- 
cess of Allied land, sea, air strategy. Se- 
cretly located, they provide a continuous 
stream of valuable weather information. 

Each automatically records weather 
data, radios it to central control bureaus, 
where it is computed and passed on to 
\rmy and Navy strategists. Developed by 


the Friez Instrument Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., the robot weatherman is 
designed to withstand all extremes in 
weather, is housed in a_termite-proof 
structure, 

These stations make it possible for 
U.S. to keep a.~continuous check on the 
weather in isolated places, enable military 
leaders to plan their campaigns more in- 
telligently. 


Tabs on Earthquakes 


Coast and Geodetic Survey has come 
up with a plan for cutting loss of life 
and property damage from earthquakes 
throughout the Americas. It proposed a 
central quake research center to coordi- 
nate and make available data from all 
parts of the two continents. 

To provide an effective service, the 
Survey said, it would be necessary to 
erect 11 first class seismological stations 
for recording distant shocks, 26 others for 
gathering data on nearby temblors. Data 
would be sent to the central station for 
analysis. 

Survey officials believe this program 
would help cut losses in disastrous quakes 
in the same way that long-distance fore- 
casting has materially reduced heavy 
losses from hurricanes. 


Dogs’ Gas Masks 


Lassie, a German shepherd dog, was 
chief researcher when Army Chemical 
Warfare Service developed a new gas 
mask for K-ds. Lassie*directed research, 
wearing a series of experimental masks 
through clouds of chlorine, phosgene, 
other lethal fumes. 

When some types of masks hindered 
Lassie’s breathing, she reported to fellow- 
experimenters by pawing at her face. 
When she found the right model, she 
wagged her tail, showed she could smell 
wind-born human scents with it on. 

Officially designated: “Mask, Gas, 
Dog, M-6-12-8,” it looks like a horse’s 


feedbag, fits 97% of war dogs. But it has 
to be removed before mine-detecting dogs 
do their duty. 





International 


LASSIE helped design her own poison gas mask. 
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POSTWAR WEAPON which will spray death to flies, other household pests is the aerosol bomb, 
a Department of Agriculture wartime invention now fighting mosquitoes for armed forces. 


Underwear 


The War Production Board has 
plunged into the job of doing something 
about children’s clothes, in line with its 
promise that what. textiles are available 
belong to those who wear out clothes and 
must have new ones. 

Most recent step is a special alloca- 
tion of yarn for the manufacture, early 


next year, of 13 million knit cotton under- _ 


wear and sleeping garments, 

The new order will increase current 
production which this year was more than 
a third greater per child than in 1937, 
30% ahead of 1943. WPB Chairman J. A. 
Krug assured consumers the new supply 
will flow continuously to stores all over 
the country with only occasional local 
shortages. “If every shopper will reduce 
her demands by 20%,” he said, “no shop- 
per should fail to find her share.” 

Supply also will be supplemented by 
‘woven cotton, rayon and some wool un- 
derwear and nightwear. Earlier, WPB 
set aside 40 million yards of woven cot- 
ton for immediate manufacture of such 
low-cost garments as well as dresses, over- 
alls, blouses, shirts, suits (PATHFINDER. 
Dec. 4). Plans for next year indicate 
even larger allotments of these textiles. 

Amount of woolen underwear isn’t 
affected by material supply. If there is a 
shortage it is because manufacturers did 
not foresee demand. 

Diaper shortages also are due to in- 
creased demand, accounting for a 100% 
increase in production since 1939. Dire 
local shortages may be due to delayed 
distribution caused by lack of a whole- 
sale price ceiling adjustment. However, 
there will be no production stoppage. The 
guess is that there may even be a slight 
increase, 


Marked Meat 


It will be easier to know what kind 
of meat you’re buying from now on. 

Grade marks will show on every sec- 
ond or third steak or chop, and on almost 
any piece of roast, due to new Office of 
Economic Stabilization ruling. 

Formerly, when only one stamp was 
required on each basic carcass cut, it was 
possible for butchers to upgrade unra- 
tioned Grade C cuts, collect points for 
them. The surplus of points was used to 
acquire best grades for “red market” cus- 
tomers willing to pay above-ceiling prices 
for meat beyond their rations. 

Ordinary customers are easy victims, 
since experts can’t be certain about grade 
of meat isolated from the carcass. Besides, 
many shoppers confuse choice grades with 
choice cuts. They should know, says OPA, 
that a choice cut, like porterhouse, doesn’t 
always require points. A porterhouse steak 
from a cow labeled as utility (C) grade 


at the slaughterhouse should be unra- 
tioned. 
“Grade C is good meat,” says OPA. 


“It merely requires different cooking than 
softer, juicier grades. Properly prepared, 
it makes an excellent dish.” 


Food for Functions 


Churches and other organizations that 
occasionally serve meals for money will 
have a simpler way of getting rationed 
food after Jan. 1. 

Groups that use rationed food on not 
more than 36 days in a year, nor more 
than seven consecutive days at any time, 
according to a recent OPA regulation, may 
fill out Form-R315 at the local OPA of- 
fice within 30 days before a function. 
Stamps will be granted on the basis of the 
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estimated number of people to be served. 
Number actually served and amount of 
left-over food must be reported, within 10 
days after the function. 

It used to be that such allotments 
were controlled by restaurant regulations, 
which,require a record of past use of food. 


Since most groups served food infre- 
quently, this was difficult. 
A postwar note sounded by WPB 


soft-pedals the hope that many may have 
of getting a new piano as soon as the war 
is over. Annual demand for the first sev- 
eral vears after the war is expected to be 
some 60% higher than the 1941 produc- 
tion of about 160,000 instruments. De- 
mand for pipe, reed, and electric organs 
will be double the supply. 

Since present limited production of 
pianos and organs goes only to the Army, 
Navy, USO clubs, other essential users, 
retailers’ stocks are practically depleted. 
What few new pianos there are will soon 
be placed under dollar-and-cent ceiling 
prices, says OPA. A pricing formula for 
used pianos will follow. 


Beauty Duty 


A cream that gives a_ glove-like 
protection to the hands and a dry sham- 
poo powder to enliven hair deadened by 
confinement under bandana or helmet are 
two of the beauty aids provided by Doug- 
las Aircraft, Santa Monica, Calif., for 
their women workers. 

Big jars of the cream stand in the 
dressing rooms. The girls dip their hands 


in for a cream coating that remains until 
it is soaped off, keeps the hands soft and 
unstained. 
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Pondosa, Ore., 
West Coast. 


LOG SCALER Maida Victor, 


estimator on 


is only woman 
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SCENT SNOOPER Ambre Imbert decides when 
Coty perfumes are ready to be bottled. 


The dry powder shampoo is recom- 
mended for use every 24 hours. It is 
brushed out vigorously, restores life to 
hair, prevents premature greying. Strained 
eyes are revived by pads dipped in a re- 
fresher lotion. 

Beauty, like war work, is every wom- 
an’s duty, by Douglas reckoning. 


War Dogs 


Families that would like to have a 
returned war dog as a pet can get one, if 
their application is approved. 

The Army has set up a demobiliza- 
tion center for discharged canine heroes 
at Fort Robinson, Nebr. As the dogs are 
declared to be surplus, they will be sent 
to approved purchasers at prices ranging 
from $15 to $25. 

To be sure each dog gets a good home, 
Dogs for Defense has been given the job 
of handling applications. Address: 22 E. 
6oth St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Home Canning 


There was no let-up in home canning 
this year. Seventy percent of the nation’s 
households put up food last summer, a 
recent USDA survey shows. 

That means that 24,800,900 house- 
holds, or nine-tenths of all farm homes, 
two-thirds of non-farm homes, have a 
canned food backlog. City canners packed 
mostly fruits, tomatoes, jams and jellies. 
Farm housekeepers tackled these and also 
harder-to-can corn, beans, and pickles, 


Prewar Prices 


Prewar prices will be charged for the 
Electrolux vacuum cleaners now trickling 
to market. 

A request for a price increase, made 
by the manufacturer when production re- 
cently was resumed, has been turned down 
by OPA. That means that the home model 
XXX, which includes nine attachments, 
will sell at $69.75. If fewer than nine at- 
tachments, are offered, the full ceiling 
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Big Business 

LOT of the writing and talking that’s going on 

A these days about “big” business seems to miss 

one pretty important point. In judging bigness solely 

by such things as number of employees, size of pay- 

rolls, or volume of sales, it overlooks the size of the 
job the particular business is required to do. 

After all, any business exists *because there’s a 
demand for the things it produces or the services it 
renders. And it must either grow to the size necessary 
to satisfy these demands, or else make way for a 
competitor that can provide what is wanted. 

The war has shown that America’s factories and 
farms can meet demands that would have been 
fantastic in pre-war years. This is a big country; 
there will be as big jobs to be done in peacetime 
as any the war produced. It will take the right kind 
of “big” business to do them. And whether it 
operates a 100-acre farm, a garage, a bank, or an 
industry with 100,000 employees—this kind of big 
business, which serves the public satisfactorily and 
with integrity, will continue to be the foundation of 
America’s strength and security, in peace ds in war. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 
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price cannot be charged. Nor can addi- 
tional purchases be required for promise 
of delivery. 





U.S. Army 
DIETITIAN Lt. Lois Thomas back from sea. 


Home Trip 


Fresh milk—that is the thing that 
tastes best to Americans as they come, 
wounded, out of battle. 

“They’re so glad to get it I’ve seen 
them cry at the first taste,” said Lt. Lois 
Thomas, Syracuse, N. Y., just back from 
17 months at sea, as dietitian on a hos- 
pital ship. 

“Those boys we. evacuated directly 
from battle at Gela and Licata had been 
fighting for months on end, living on C 
rations, All fresh food delighted them. 
Eggs in the shell! Believe me, we don’t 
serve them scrambled, don’t want to re- 
mind them of dried eggs.” 

Lt. Thomas is a pioneer in this new 
branch of the Army Medical Department. 
She was the second dietitian assigned to 
sea duty, missed being first by two weeks. 
It was her job to see that the patients 
got the right food, that it was high in 
quality, attractively served, clean. 

A hospital ship brings its load of 
wounded home, goes back empty, except 
for the crew, the staff, and the lockers 
crammed with food. Items like: 38,500 
Ibs. of meat, 800 gals. of ice cream. 

Fresh milk, held at 35-40 degrees, 
keeps about three weeks, Dried skim milk 
was tried in eggnogs gnd chocolate drinks, 
but it wasn’t liked. Dried whole milk was 
better, but the real solution came about 
a year ago, 

Now, blocks of frozen milk are stored 
below freezing. A day’s supply is moved 
to refrigerators to stand a couple of days 
at 35-40 degrees. Room temperature fin- 
ishes the thawing on the day of use, to 
give milk that tastes fresh. 

Lt. Thomas tells of the first meal she 
served to patients. It was at Bizerte, and 
she had a good turkey dinner. Problem 
was to keep it hot until 11:30 at night, 
when the “all clear” sounded. 

That was the first of some 20 times 
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that Lt. Thomas was under fire. “But only 
two raids really amounted to anything,” 
she says, One was the night they loaded 
late and stayed at the pier, nestled in be- 
side two ammunition ships, She admits to 
a breathless moment, when a parachute 
flare lit on one of the ammunition ships. 

“But you don’t think of the danger 
at the time,” she says. “It’s more like 
being at a football game. You yell, ‘Get 
‘em, boys, get ’em!’” 

Lt. Thomas would rather talk about 
the spirit of our fighting men. “We have 
evacuated wounded from Gela and Paler- 
mo, from Agroppoli, Salerno, Naples, and 
Southern France—and I’ve never seen a 
single soldier I wasn’t proud of,” she says. 
“There’s a dirty job to be done and they 
want to help finish it. The thing every 
wounded man wants most is to get back 
to his outfit.” 


Briefly Told 


Pressed cellulose, a fabric that looks 
like chintz, makes up into floor length 
curtains that can sell for $1 a pair. Not 
washable, it can be wiped off with a damp 
cloth. 

Colored garden hose will brighten 
the postwar lawn. Made of Koroseal, they 
will also be transparent. 

Now comes a dish mop of cellulose 
sponge, very suds-absorbent, they say, 
and easy to keep clean. 

This week's postwar promise: Drier 
that will damp dry the average tubful of 
clothes in 15 to 25 minutes. There will be 
both electric and gas models. 





My Christmas Prayer: Heaven- 
ly Father, in a world of suffering 
and bloodshed, help men and women 

verywhere to realize that the Star 
of Bethlehem still shines. Make us 
to know that peace on earth and 
goodwill to men is not a lost dream. 
He who walked on earth among 
men pointed the trail, but we in our 
earth-born blindness have not yet 
seen Thy way. Grant that when the 
forces of good triumph over evil, 
we may dedicate our lives to spread- 
ing justice and that in Thy good 
time all men shall live by the 
Golden Rule. 











Spring Patterns 


Pattern 4698 . . . Smart, side-buttoned frock 
that's so becoming. Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 40. 
Size 16 requires 3'/4 yards 35 inch fabric. 
Pattern 9376 . . . Brightly colored embroidery 
decorates this jumper. Drawstring blouse and 
hat included, Sizes 6 to 14. Size 10, jumper 
requires 134 yards 39 inch fabric; hat, '/s 
yard contrast; blouse, | yard 35 inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a needle- 
work pattern for personal or household 
decoration, TWENTY CENTS. Send orders 
to the PATHFINDER, Pattern Department, 
243 West 17th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you the 
New Spring Pattern Book. Free pattern 
printed right in the book. 
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Sweet History 


Story of the western sugar beet, dating 
from covered wagon days, is model 
for other tales of America’s growth. 


In A Saga of Sugar (Deseret News 
Press, Salt Lake City), Fred G. Taylor 
describes western beet sugar production 
from Mormon pioneering of the 1850’s 
to the great industry of today. 

If exploits of Elias Morris, Philip De 
LaMare, and other pioneers who brought 
the first beet sugar extracting machinery 
from England and by ox-cart to Utah in 
1852 had happened in ancient Rome, 
medieval France, or colonial Massachu- 
setts, they would be in all history books. 
But great parts of America have been too 
busy making history to sit down and write 
it. 

Mr. Taylor himself spent 50 years 
as a ranch hand, stagecoach driver, sugar 
laborer, executive, and trade association 
official before he got around to writing this 
book. It doesn’t pretend to be history— 
just an “account of the growth of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.” 

Eventually scholars will wake up to 
how much real American history has been 
left out of textbooks. There 
more books like this—unpretentious, lo- 
cally written stories hopes and deeds 
which turned a continental wilderness into 
a nation of farms, towns, churches, 
schools, industries. The book is juicy with 
real history. 


Soldier Thoughts. From the view- 
point of the guys who are doing the fight- 
ing, Ernie Pyle’s new book, Brave Men 
(Holt: $3), covers the fronts in Sicily and 
Italy, make ready for D-Day in England, 


the invasion of France. Just as in his 
earlier Here Is Your War, Pyle leaves the 
grand strategy to other writers; instead 


tells the story of the average soldier in 
simple but powerfully effective style. 


Hammer and Sickle. ‘The policy of 
old Communism has assumed a new color- 
ing under changed world conditions but it 
remains basically unaltered,” says David 
J. Dallin in The Real Soviet Russia (Yale 
University Press: $3.50), which disputes 
the idea that Russia is turning to the 
right. Dallin explores the huge apparatus 
of government, army, secret police and 
dictatorial party of “workers and peas- 
ants. . 


Fiction. /t’s Always Tomorrow by 
Robert St. John (Doubleday, Doran: 
$2.50) weaves a romantic thread through 
a war correspondent’s adventures. The 
Bolinvars by Marguerite Bayliss (Holt: 
$3) is a drama of murder and abduction 
in little old New Jersey. 
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| Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 


l- Peter Pain 
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row BEN-Gay QUICK 


@® Yes, Ben-Gay gives fast relief from pain and discomfort due 
to stiff neck. That’s because it contains up to 22 times more 
methyl salicylate and menthol—famous pain-relieving agents 
that every doctor knows—than five other widely offered rub-ins. 
For quick, soothing relief get genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben- Gay— Ae ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


for PAIN J RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 


< NEURALGIA MILD BEN-GAY 
pue to | anpcotps | FOR CHILDREN 
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Foot Comfort 





for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions . .. 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3249 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 East 55th Street, Chicago 





‘rom PSORIASIS 


SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 


“DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried 
Beautiful book on psoria- 


=) 
Dis ‘he sis and Dermoi with 
amazing, true photo- 
‘ graphic proof of results 
Me sent FREE. Write for it. 


SEND FOR 


GENEROUS 
TRIAL 
Rap 4 3 


. ae 
MAKE THE ONE 


SPOT 


TEST 


Don’t mistake eczema 
for the stubborn, ug! 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. App! 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful users, often after ae 4 
years of suffering, report A 
the scales have gone, the 

red patches es eradually disappeared and 

they y eniegee ll of a clear skin ain. Dermoi!l 

is used by many doctors and is backed @ positive agree- 
ment to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or money is re- 
funded without question. Send 10c (stamps or coin) for gen- 
erous trial bottie to make our famous *‘One Spot Test.’’ Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottie. Caution: Use only as directed Print name 
plainly. Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Waigreen Drug 
Stores and other teading Drugqgists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 1634, D« 
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for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co. 
P.O. Box 1003, ey, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, m agazines and books, FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
, up to $5. OO per hour spare time. Expe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do 











COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Me. 








INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous— Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charze for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1027 Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Farmers’ “PAC” 


Reduction of trade barriers and more 
active participation in national politics 
were hailed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation as the solution to many post- 
war farm problems. 

The Federation at Chicago urged an 
international conference to lower tariffs 
and discourage creation of new ones which 
hamper maximum production, trade and 
distribution, 

Taking a cue from PAC, Federation 
chief Edward A. O'Neal declared the fed: 
eration should educate the farmers politi- 
cally. If funds are necessary, “we should 
pass the hat,” he said. 

Anti-New Deal and fourth term sen- 
timent in the south did’ not die with the 
election, southern farm leaders declared. 
A coalition between these interests and 
farmers in the corn and wheat areas under 
a third party banner might exercise the 
balance of power in coming elections, some 
believed. 

Good prices for farm products for at 
least two years after the war were pre- 
dicted by John B. Hutson, president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 


Sky Catering 


The Hull-Dobbs restaurants (special- 
ties: southern-style rolled omelets, midget 
steaks encased in strips of bacon )—oper- 
ate the world’s largest airline catering 
service, 

J. K. Dobbs got the idea while travel- 
ing as a passenger aboard a sky clipper. 
The stewardess was airsick and Dobbs 
rushed to the rescue by serving the 21 
hungry passengers. He noticed the poorly- 
packed food, the lukewarm coffee; decided 
he could improve both. 

Today huge thermos bottles and spe- 
cial containers carry Hull-Dobbs food on 
1t airlines. The Memphis, Tenn., com- 
pany serves such widely-scattered points 
as Northwest Airlines in the north, Pan 
American Airways in the south. 


Huge Shrimp 


A super-school of jumbo shrimp— 
billions of eight-to-ten-inchers—slithering 
through the Gulf of Mexico about 20 
miles off Terrebonne parish, La., is raw 
material for a new $6 million industry. 

Discoverers of the school: Milton J. 
Lindner and William W. Anderson, U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries biologists. From a 
ship, they dragged the Gulf bottom to 
answer a scientific mystery: Where do 
shrimp go after leaving inshore shallows? 

Shrimping industry had previously 
depended on three-to-five inchers, seined 
in shallow bayous where they breed before 
disappearing into deeper water. Because 


jumbos are adults who’ve spawned, the 
super-school is practically inexhaustible as 
long as youngsters keep breeding inshore. 

So far, the school Lindner and Ander- 
son found is the only known hangout of 
full-grown shrimp. They swim so close 
together a 65-ft. boat can fill its hold in 
eight runs of a big trawl net. 

A specially-built fleet of more than 
100 Diesel-engined trawlers work the 
school, and 60 refrigerated trucks and 
trailers, which cost about $10,000 each, 
help rush 50 million lbs. of. jumbo shrimp 
a year from the,dock to big city markets. 


Farm Dollars 


Farm income for the first 11 months 
of this year totaled nearly $18.5 billion, 
6% over the same 1943 period. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings 
during November topped $2 billion, higher 
by $63 million than November, 1943. but 
$381 million less than October because of 
seasonal declines in wheat and cotton 
marketings. 

The January—November income from 
dairy products was estimated at over $2.6 
billion; from poultry and eggs, over $2 
billion. 


Hog Ceiling Up 


Ample supplies of feed and a need 
for increased pork production are reflected 
in the Office of Price Administration order 
increasing the ceiling price on live barrows 
(gelded) and gilts to $14.75 per cwt. re- 
gardless of weight. 

Earlier this year when the feed situ- 
ation became acute OPA placed a $14.75 
ceiling on all hogs weighing up to 240 
Ibs., and $14 for those weighing over this 
to encourage early marketing and conser- 
vation of feed. 

In September, when the feed picture 
brightened, the weight limit was boosted 
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to 270 lbs. The present order removes 
ihe weight limit on all hogs, but a ceiling 
of $14 will remain on sows, stags and 
boars. 

At the same* time OPA ordered a 
nation-wide increase of 4¢ per bushel on 
wheat regardless of previous ceilings. It 
means more money for farmers. This 
move was in keeping with government 
regulations which require ceiling prices to 
reflect 100% of parity at all times. 


Butcher’s Holiday 


“OPA has us over the barrel,” the 
eastern meat trade said, threatening to 
start a “business holiday” on Christmas 
Day. The butchers’ complaint: No ceil- 
ings on live beef cattle (higher and higher 
costs to them); unchanged ceilings on 
meats (lower and lower profit margins ) 

Butchers groused that prices for cat- 
tle on the hoof have mounted steadily 
but the ceiling on meats from the slaugh- 
ter houses on down to the corner markets 
have remained unchanged. This ever-nar- 
rowing margin of profit coupled with in- 
creased labor and production costs makes 
further. operations impossible, they said. 

On the other hand, OPA savs the 
public and meat dealers are responsible for 
the situation by demanding top-grade beef 
and refusing commercial or utility beef, 
which is in heavy supply and selling below 
the market price floor. 

OPA promised to try again for 
livestock ceiling, opposed by Fred M. 
Vinson, director of economic stabilization, 
and other government bigwigs. 

Representatives of nine meat dealers’ 
organizations ih New York, handling about 
four-fifths of the city’s meat business, a! 
ready agreed to the business holiday. 
Some 2.500 Philadelphia butchers made 
ready to close up shop. New Jersey and 
New England were other centers of butch- 
ers’ discontent. 





International 


PLANNING MEAT VACATION in New York area, (/. to r.) Elias Scheer, of Manhattan Kosher 
Butchers group; Albert Wendel and Joseph Eschelbacher, of the State Meat Dealers Association. 
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Wide World 


DRUNKS CAN BE HELPED says Mrs. Mann. 


New Slap at Rum 


Opposing WCTU’s attitude on the 


liquor problem, a new “National Com- 
mittee for Education on Alcoholism,” is 
backed by Yale University, which has 
pioneered scientific research and educa- 
tion as the answer. 

“The WCTU wants to cure by legisla- 
tion, we want to cure by education. Our 
new committee is concerned directly and 
only with the public,” said Mrs. Marty 
Mann, founder. “The public must believe 
the alcoholic can be helped and is worth 
helping.” 


Mothers’ Milk Bank 


White, ice-cold wafers, the size of a 
half-dollar, are as close as anything can 
come to being “the milk of human kind- 
ness,” 

They are the stock in trade of the 
Mothers’ Milk Bank of Oklahoma, 
founded and financed by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Voss of Oklahoma City whose son 
owed his life as a baby to a precious sup- 
ply of frozen mothers’ milk. 

Every safeguard for health of con- 
tributing mother, her own child, and the 
sick or premature baby who will get the 
milk on doctor’s prescription, is taken at 
the “bank,” which is a combination 
laboratory and freezing plant directed by 
a trained nurse. 

A hospital examines each prospective 
donor. The city Department of Dairy 
Control makes a weekly bacterial count of 
the milk given by each mother. The Okla- 
homa County Health association checks 
donors’ babies and if one loses weight the 
mother must stop giving milk to the bank. 

Some. contributing mothers are paid 
for the milk at 1oc an oz., but most give 
their milk, knowing it will be used to save 
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the life of some other mother’s baby. Six 
mothers recently gave 123 oz. in four 
days. A sick infant needs 16 to 24 oz. of 
mother’s milk daily. 

Milk is taken once.a day, and at once 
is frozen into wafer form, after which it 
may be stored for a year. Problem, 
though, is getting enough milk for the 
tiny citizens who need it. 


Younger Than You Think? 


How old should people live? The Bib- 
lical three score and ten years doesn’t 
approach the span science can assure the 
average human, says Dr. Martin Gumpert, 
New York gerontologist (old age special- 
ist) in a new book addressed to elderly 
folk: You Are Younger Than You Think. 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York: $2.75) 

Most sensational development de- 
scribed by Gumpert is a Russian discov- 
ery—a serum called ACS, prepared by Dr. 
A. A. Bogomolets of Kiev. By stimulat- 
ing the network of connective tissues be- 
tween the cells of the body, ACS is said 
to act practically as an elixir of life, ef- 
fective against a long list of ailments, 
including cancer, schizophrenia, scarlet 
fever, arthritis, osteomyelitis, rheumatism. 

“Only in cases of heart trouble and 
advanced tuberculosis” is ACS not recom- 
mended, says Gumpert. “Right now, two 
institutes, the Metchinoff and Microbio- 
logical are manufacturing it. During 1943, 
three million doses were produced for 
immediate needs. Trustworthy reporters 
have stated that Stalin is ‘among the 
people who have benefited. If science at 
this stage of history could prolong the life 
of our experienced leaders, we might be 
at the start of a new era. 

But Dr. E. J. Stieglitz, director U. S. 
Public Health Service unit on gerontology, 
calls ACS “one of those things.” Agreeing 
on the importance of connective tissues, 
Stieglitz “American researchers 
have no scientific »roof, as yet, that ACS 
will produce miraculous results.” 


Savs: 


Stork-Time Travel 


Prospective mothers can take long, 
rough journeys without increasing the 
likelihood of miscarriage, A. W. Diddle 
indicated in the American Journal of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology. 

Wives of service men dwelling on an 
island 127 miles away from the Florida 
mdinland were the subject of Diddle’s 
study. Some of the women lived quietly at 
home. Others took long auto trips to the 
mainland, bumping over the asphalt and 
coral highway and system of bridges that 
link island to shore. 

Upsetting the usual notion of the ef- 
fect of travel, only 5.6 per cent of the 


mothers-to-be who journeyed before the | 


end of the fourth month suffered miscar- 
riages, while 17.9 per cent of the seden- 
tary ones lost their babies. 

Diddle conceded, however, that travel 


might tend to develop miscarriage where | 


other factors were leading that way. 


Thousands Now 
Encouraged to Wear 
a Hearing Aid! 


j . 


Thanks to 
the Smart 
New Zenith - 


Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


@ Now another great Zenith accom- 
plishment is prompting thousands to 
enjoy the advantages of a hearing aid! 
The new Neutral-Color Earphone and 
Cord of the superbly performing Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid is as little notice- 
able as eyeglasses ... brings to the hear- 
ing aid a new look of youth which en- 
ables you to wear a Zenith with poise 
and confidence. 
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A MODEL FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF 
CORRECTABLE 

HEARING LOSS 


Each Complete, Ready-to-Wear 


1 Model A-2-A Air Conduction. New, 
improved model of the famous Zenith 
standard hearing aid for the person of 
average hearing loss. Only $40. 


2 Model A-3-A Air Conduction. A brand 
new super-power instrument with tre- 
mendous volume in reserve to assure max- 
imum clarity and tone quality even under 
most difficult conditions. Only $50, 


3 Model B-3-A Bone Conduction. A new 
precision instrument created specially for 
the very few who cannot be helped by any 
air conduction aid. Oaly $50. 


BY THE MAKERS OF 





RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


ppc Radio Corporation, Dept. PA-10 
| P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me your Free booklet about 
Radionic Hearing. 
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‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call 
upon him while he is near.’’— Isaiah 55:6 


Church Squabble 


Protestant charges that the U.S. State 
Department is knuckling down to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and refusing Latin 
American passports to Protestant mis- 
sionaries (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6), now 
have been dragged into the open. 

Latest outburst came ffom Rev. Roy 
Ewing Vale, national moderator of -the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. He said: 
“The Protestant church cannot for one 
instant yield to the demand of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy ... that we shall with- 
draw from missionary work in South 
America.” 

Prompt denials of favoritism imme- 
diately arose in the State Department 
and among Catholic leaders. The latter 
accused Protestants of “fostering anti- 
Catholic bigotry and anti-clericalism.” 

From the State Department came the 
explanation it acted in “deference to those 
sister republics involved,” adding several 
such countries don’t want either Prot- 
estant or Catholic to enter. 

Protestant spokesmen claim many 
Latin American nations approve their 
missionary work. They cite Dr. George 
P. Howard, an Argentine native, and Hugo 
Fernandez Artucio, member of the Uru- 
guayan legislature, to support the argu- 
ments that Protestants are welcome in 
South America. 

Actually, South America is no spirit- 
ual monopoly although traditionally Cath- 
olic. Protestants have made big gains in 
recent years and today claim two million 
converts south of the Rio Grande. 


G. |. Christmas 


Chaplain Stanley E. Smith, New 
York, hopped a freight train to bring 
Christmas to isolated U. S. Army units 
along the Iranian railroad as the year’s 
biggest holiday took on a thousand strange 
forms among servicemen overseas. 

Army and Navy chaplains, scattered 
across five continents and islands in- 
between, led the nation’s fourth wartime 
Christmas, helped dole out 73 million gift 
packages from home, 

But U. S. fighters were big givers as 
well. At Christmas parties in all friendly 
lands, G. I.’s delighted youngsters with 
cigar boxes turned into carts and jeeps, 
cigaret tins made into soldiers, planes and 
boats. 

In some battle zones, it took imagina- 
tion to even hint at Christmas in the 
American tradition. For example, in the 
Solomon Islands palm trees pinch-hit for 
Vermont spruce—bedecked with can tops, 
shredded tinfoil. painted flash bulbs. 


To the roster of tongues that joined 
our armed forces’ Merry Christmas were 
the French, Dutch, Belgians, Greeks and 
Slavs. Even the Freuliche Weinacht of 
many free Germans was added to the 
globe-encircling chorus. Will Christmas, 
1945, bring Kiristo-no koosan sai in Japan? 


Universalists Rebuffed 


Blackballed for membership in the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Uni- 
versalist Church called the vote at the 
Council’s Pittsburgh convention (PatH- 
FINDER, Dec. 11) a test “of the Council, 
not of us.” A majority of the 25 Rrot- 
estant denominations decided admission of 
Universalists would contradict the Coun- 
cil’s evangelical position, 

Universalist “liberalism,” viewed as 
conflicting with the Council’s evangelical 
position, holds that no one is eternally 
lost but all are eventually saved. Uni- 
versalists believe in the “spiritual author- 
ity and leadership of Christ,” that the 
Bible is limited in authority and infallibil- 
ity. In contrast, evangelicalism stresses 
all men are by nature “lost” and are saved 
only through the intercession of Christ, 
adherence to gospel teaching revealed in 
the Bible, the exclusive authority and 
divinely inspired Word of God. 

Wrote Dr. Robert Cummins, Uni- 
versalists’ general superintendent, to his 
church’s clergy and laity: “We are sad- 
dened to learn, more especially in these 
days, that any body of men and women 
calling themselves ‘Christian’ should dare 
to determine upon such action as was 
taken by the Council.” 

Universalists number 100,000 mem- 
bers, more than 400 churches, about 550 
ordained and lay-preachers. 


Revise Lord’s Prayer 


British clergy took time out from 
their rigorous wartime duties to criticize 
Rev. R. O. P. Taylor’s ideas on how the 
Lord’s prayer should have ended. 


PALM “CHRISTMAS TREE" decorated by Sof. 
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Taylor, an Anglican preacher writing 
in the church paper, The Guardian, ob- 
jects to the Bible’s two versions of the 
prayer. He doubts the authenticity of St. 
Matthew’s doxology ending: “For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever, Amen.” He dislikes St. 
Luke’s “abrupt” close. 

The doxology, said Taylor, “is not 
part of the original but a primitive Jew- 
ish-Christian addition inspired by syna- 
gogue models.” On the other hand, Taylor 
continues, the very correctness of St. 
Luke’s version troubles him, Luke, he 
contends, left the prayer “unfinished” with 
the close: “But deliver us from evil.” 

Proposes Taylor: stick to Luke, but 
add, “Through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end.” 

In a “yes, but .. .” editorial, the 
British Modern Churchman said: (1) a 
change would undermine the established 
position of the prayer as a foundation- 
stone of the Christian religion; (2) there 
is greater need for Christianizing our 
church prayers rather than an attempt to 
Christianize the Lord’s Prayer. 

At Washington Cathedral (Episco- 
pak), Dean John W. Suter said: “it would 
seem inadvisable to make any change.” 
Taylor’s proposal “has the disadvantage 
of destroying the impression the author of 
the prayer is our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Tongues are still wagging in England. 


Spiritual Healers 


Mental hospitals need the services of 
trained clergymen in removing “obstacles 
to successful living,” said Rev. Ernest E. 
Bruder, Protestant chaplain at St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital, Washington; D. C. Said 
Bruder: 

“We have over 600,000 patients who 
are mentally ill. They occupy more than 
half of the total available beds in the 
country for all types of illness, Yet only 
five or six trained chaplains serve these 
people in a full-time capacity.” 





U. S. Marine Corps 


Tom Dameron and other Marines at Bougainville. 
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Life in Letters 


Pupils yawned, whispered, looked at 
watches or out of tenth grade English 
classroom windows at West Orange, N. J., 
High. 

Even teacher John H. Fuller was 
bored by letter writing lessons. 

“Why?” he asked himself. “Perhaps 
we could bring the subject to life.” 

Fuller tried a new approach. “Letter 
writing,” he told the class, “is an im- 
portant -cog in the war machine. Let’s all 
write real letters to service men. But first 
you've got to learn the correct forms.” 

Each pupil brought stationery and 
stamped envelopes from home. When the 
“real” letters were written, . exchanged, 
read aloud, Fuller found few errors. He 
had brought letter writing to life with a 
genuine inspiration. 


Federal Aid Plan 


Calling for a $1 billion annual federal 
school-aid program at junior college leve 
els, Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadel- 
-hia public school superintendent, warned 
adequate postwar vocational training will 
be impossible on state and community 
funds alone. 

Federal subsidies, he urged, should 
go to private as well as public institutions. 
His plan: $100 for states from the Fed- 
eral government for each pupil 16 years 
old; $12 5 for 17-year-olds; $175 for 19- 
year- -olds; $200 for 20-year- -olds. 

“The State,” he said, “would pay 
these subsidies directly to any high school, 
institute, or college—public or private— 
which the student elected to attend, if it 
met educational standards.” 

He urged communities to establish 
vocational-technical “people’s schools, sup- 
plementing high schools in serving com- 
munity life.” 


Job Movies | 


War workers will gain know-how 
through 14 new instructional movies re- 
leased by the United States Office of 
Education. Subjects include welding, pipe- 
fitting, engineering, aircraft maintenance. 
With the movies will go film strips and 
instructors’ manuals explaining important 
points. 


. Aleut Thesaurus 


First English® dictionary 6,000 U. S. 
citizens ever had will be published by the 
Interior Department early in 1945. It 
will be in the difficult Aleut language. 

The Aleuts, Eskimo tribe of Alaska, 
the Pribilofs, and Aleutian islands, speak 
a.dialect so different from neighboring Es- 
i:imos they’ve had trouble communicating 
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with doctors, teachers, government offi- 
cials, The new dictionary is expected to 
fix that. 

It was begun in the early 1830’s by 
Ivan Veniaminov, Russian missionary, who 


gave the Aleuts a Russian-Aleut handbook * 


and grammar, alphabet in the Cyrillic 
characters of Russian print. Translation 
into English was by R. H. Geoghegan, 
Oxford graduate and philologist who spent 
30 years in Alaska. 


Old Foundation 


“The entire structure of American ed- 
ucation needs to be rebuilt, not on a new 
foundation, but on the old one,” Rev. 
J. Hugh O'Donnell, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity president, told alumni in New York. 

Blaming “progressive education such 
as inspired by Dr. John Dewey, philos- 
opher,” for much of the “disintegration of 
modern learning,” Father O’Donnell said: 
“It seems to have taken a war to bring 
home that a great deal of what was care- 
lessly called education is not education at 
all. At best it is superficial training.” 
(Progressive educators stress teaching “in- 
dividual and social needs’; discard tradi- 
tional instruction.) 

Professional and technical training is 
important, he said, but “a man is a man 
before he is a doctor, lawyer, enginéer, or 
scientist. His means of livelihood is only 
part of a full life. Educators must take 
this into account.” 


Aids for Teachers 


Freeport Sulphur Co., 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York, has available a good book- 
let on geography—Science of Sulphur, 
4,000 Years of Yellow Magic. Teachers 
may obtain a sample of sulphur in the 
form of a paper weight. 


TRADITION BREAKER. Eleanor Carroll,, pro- 
fessor of journalism, became the first woman 
to hold the assistant dean job at Columbia. 
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Special Trial Offer! 


Michaetl-Leonard’s 


NEW Sweet Corn 


Sweeter, More Tender, 
Higher Yielding! 


You'll love this new Hybrid Sweet Corn with 
its big, golden yellow ears and giant size ker- 
nels. It’s sweeter, more tender and succulent. 
Every bite is full of real corn’ goodness. And 
how it grows! Plant it a full week ahead of 
old-fashioned kinds—have sweet corn before 
anyone else. Plants are strong, sturdy and 
yield ever so much more. This is the same corn 
that was selected by a nationwide jury of 
garden experts as America’s finest. 


D vers. 2S rosrpai 


PKTS. 


Now, as a trial offer, we'll. send, postpaid, 
TWO BIG PACKETS for only 25¢ in coin or 
stamps. But you must act now. Michael- 
Leonard Garden Seed is sold only through 
stores, and this is simply a trial “‘get-acquaint- 
ed-offer.”. So send now while this offer is still 


— SWEET 
FREE! 


CORN BOOK! 


Send right away and we’ll also include a free 
copy of our new booklet “‘New Discoveries in 
Sweet Corn.” Tells how to grow corn .. . have 
it earlier .. . how to have it coming on all season 
with but one planting . . . also many new ways 
to serve, can and enjoy sweet corn. Published 
by Michael-Leonard Company, world leaders 
in hybrid sweet corn resefrch. Send now. 


Write Michael-Leonard Co., Dept. 12, Sioux 
City 6, Iowa. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece'razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves, Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 


SONGWRITERS 


Place your songs with us. Melodies supplied WITHOUT 
CHARGE by well known Hollywood composers. We 
record your song and make it presentable to the pub- 
lishers. Lead sheets and records furnished. Send your 
song material for free examination. Write for details. 


CINEMA SONG CO. Dept. P-4 P.O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolis. Highest prices paid for jevetrz. 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters 
Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Lowls 1, Me. 
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GENUINE DIAMONDS: 


onty 3 DOWN 


BALANCE ON 
EASY 


WEEKLY OR 
MONTHLY TERMS! 
It's easy to order your Dia- 


Order the 
rings shown above; or any 
item from our illustrated 
folder or from our huge 
stock; and send ONLY ‘4 
CASH NOW with order! 
When postman brings your 
order, pay him a few cents 
postage and pay the bal- 
ance to GENERAL on con- 
venient weekly or + ¥y 
erms. GENER AL 

if not completely > 


Both rings 
Federal Tax Included 
Order today . 





TRUSTS YOU. 
isfied within 10 days, return merchandise and your down 
payment will be refunded. Write for illustrated folder. 
Whatever you want in Giemondes or jewelry, GENERAL 
has it! Address Dept. N-2. 


BACKEO BY 25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


826 BROAD ST. - AUGUSTA. GA. 


iF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY . 


ASTHMA 


RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 


65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 








Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 















ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


ify for Certified Grapho-Analyst 
- 4 Earn up to $100 weekly, up 

$1 hourly spare how *- in new un- 
wded profession 







pro + reweehes in 
cinblov mente and coals Selde, ction an Bt sroartnantn. 
in private 
lem oeational 
testlesson and illustrated | Grapho: Asieiset? FREE. 





MELB JOPLIN, MO. 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., 












Between 
Ourselves 


Railroads Speak: With reference to 
the letter of L. C. Spiker in PATHFINDER, 
Nov, 20: 

It is true railroads are spending more 
money than for some years past, but they 
are doing a job many times bigger than 
in those years. In 1944, the railroads will 
carry more than 90% of the nation’s war 
freight and nearly three-fourths of all 
freight. Passenger traffic is four times as 


| great as five’ years ago. There have been, 


since Pearl Harbor, increases of more than 
25% in wages and material prices. 

It now appears that the railroads will 
take in in 1944 about 94 billion, hauling 
freight for an average of less than Ic per 
ton per mile, carrying passengers for a 
lower average rate than before World 
War one. 

Out of each dollar the railroads will 
receive, they will pay out approximately 
38c in wages, 29c in operating expenses, 
19c in taxes, approximately 7c in interest 
on obligations, and approximately 2c in 
dividends, This will leave about 5c out of 
the dollar to cover cost of bringing the 
plant back to normal and financing im- 
provements. 

In doing this, the railroads will be 
spending only money earned by their own 
efforts. 

Robert S. Henry, Assoc. of Am. R.R. 
Washington, D.C. 


The Handy Gun: Your illustration, 
page 9, Nov. 27, evinces to what the pub- 
lic is degraded by, an overriding and un- 
bridled police bureaucracy, and reveals the 
story of whither we are bound, unless 
decisive and harsh steps are taken to in- 
culcate in those responsible, that murder- 
ous weapons and the finger on the trigger 
constitute just what we are not fighting 
for. 

Egbert G. Lewis, Hollywood, Cal. 


Looking Ahead: The most “perplex- 
ing question” that confronts us here in 
the U.S. and the world, now and after the 
war, is unemployment—idle men, idle 
land (natural resources), idle money. 

Production and more production is 
now, and will be, necessary, but there must 
be demand. Price is the key that releases 
demand. Prices to consumers must go 
down. 

Charles J. Davery, M.D., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Limited Service: Most of the limited 
service men are unfit for military duties, 
and are down in the dumps. Most of them 
tell you they are accomplishing nothing, 
whereas if they were released to the mills 
and factories needing them, you would 
build up their morale, and certainly help 
in a big way to win the war. 

John I. Middleton, Alexandria, La. 
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Advocates Metric System: We 
need the metric system here in U. S. as 
they have in most all other countries. We 
don’t need such things as numbers for 
shoes and wire, gauge of shotguns and 
thickness of sheetmetal, carat for stones 
and gold, calibre of rifles, penny for the 
size of nails, 

Tapelines may have the metric sys- 
tem on one side and feet and inches on 
the other side. 

Johan H. Skott, Centralia, Kan. 

[Mr. Skott has many scientists on his 
side.—Ep. | 


Comanche, the Horse: In your Nov. 
27 issue you stated Comanche, the horse 
of Capt. Miles W. Keogh, was located at 
Manhattan, Kans, 

However, Comanche is in the lobby 
of Dyche Natural History Museum at 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Mrs. Herbert Hornberger, 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Puts Blame on U, S.: Mrs. Greenan 
is right about the peace plan (Nov. 13 is- 
sue). But instéad of “a lot of the guilt of 
the present war,” I claim that we are to 
blame for it. For if we had joined the 
League of Nations the Germans and the 
Japs would not have dared their outbreak. 

P, A. Lindberg, Chicago, Ill. 


Using Cull Potatoes: Re the use of 
cull potatoes as silage. We here in the 
Northwest are making a better use of 
those cull potatoes by extracting the 
starch ard converting it into glucose. The 
residue of the culls, after the starch has 
been taken out, is valuable cattle feed 
with a protein content as high as 7.5%. 

J. Z., Lynden, Washington. 


Hymn-Music: The problem of our 
hymns is simple. When a musician plays 
a 6/8 or 3/4 hymn he plays it as it is 
written and calls it trash as my father did. 
He is right; but our innate sense of the 
fitness of things compels us to sing such 
hymns in 4/4 time. I have proved that 
conclusively and convinced musicians who 
disputed me flatly. 

H. W. Magoun, Ph.D., Belmont, Mass. 


Squirrel or Woodchuck: In your 
Nov. 13 issue (page 12), “Precedent of a 
Trial,” your marauder on the Webster 
farm is called a squirrel. Years ago when 
I was much younger than I am noy, the 
story made the marauder not a squirrel 
but a woodchuck. 

Flora Harris, Swaledale, Ia. 


Pre-Pearl Harbor: In re the Pearl 
Harbor attack—I listened the night of 
Dec. 6, 1941, to a broadcast relayed from 
Manila through the NBC. The closing re- 
marks by the commentator, Bert Silen, 
were: “Come on you d dirty, yellow 
devils, we are ready for you now.” Who 
gave this commentator authority to speak 
those fighting words? 

A. E. Goodrich, Dryden, Mich. 
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had no ’cassion to sign my name. 
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Pastime 





Brain Teaser No. 62 


The cost of a Christmas Party was 
$40. If there had been 3 more in the 
party, each would have been required to 


pay $3 less. Find the number in the party- 


Solution to No. 61 
Let A represent the number of ap- 


ples. Then: Gave away. Remain. 
t ’,. & m2, 
a Som 
2 2 
2 ¢ At A_}. 
$4 @ 4 
3. A 1.1, A_t. 
3-4 .3 8 
andA 1=1, and A=16. 
—— 
Hostess: Willie, you seem to be in 
very deep thought. 
Willie: Yessum! Mama told me 


something to say if you should ask me 
to have some cake, candy or anything, and 
I can’t remember what it was!” 


Willie: Pop, I won this- book as a 
prize in natural history. 

Papa: Natural history? I thought that 
was your weakest subject. 

Willie: Well, it was like this, the 
teacher asked how many legs an ostrich 
had, and I said three. 

Papa: But an ostrich only has two 
legs. 

Willie: I know, but the rest of the 
kids all said it had four. 


A hatchet was kept near the front 
door to raise the door a bit to get it to 
open on damp days. One rainy day the 
door bell rang and little Johnny was sent 
to see who was there. 

“It’s Mrs. Sapp,” said a voice outside 
in response to his query. 

“It’s Mrs. Sapp, mother! Get the 
hatchet!” Johnny cried back to his 
mother. 


Ration-al Remarks 


A box of candy used to be 
A most delightful treat 
But now the gift that pleases me 
Is butter, eggs, or meat. 
Florence Jansson 





The clerk in the income tax office 
asked the old darky his name. 

Darky: Mah name, Suh is W ashing- 
ton Bingham Smith, Suh. 

Clerk: Sign your name right here. 

Darky: Well, now, Suh, I ain't never 
Ah jes 
dictates it, suh. 
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Writer: What did you think of the 
last novel I wrote? I'd like to have your 
candid opinion. 

Friend: Oh, it’s worthless. 

Writer: Yes, I know, but I’d like to 
have it just the same!” 


7 
Government Expert: What time do 
you go to work? 

Farmer: Son, I don’t go to work, I 
wake up surrounded by .it. 


Lady (interviewing new maid): I 
forgot to ask you if you had any religious 
views. 

Maid: No, I haven't ma’am, but I’ve 
got some dandy snapshots of Niagara 
Falls and Brooklyn Bridge. 


Small girl: I wonder why so many 


babies get borned at night. 

Seven Year Old: Don’t you know? It 
is because they want to be sure of find- 
ing their mothers at home. 





"Keep right on, Mr. Simpkins—! have to keep 
listening if the baby cries while my wife runs 
out to the store.” 


Nanny: Was that your paratrooper 
friend visiting you last week? 

Fanny: Yes, he just dropped in on 
me. 


Mrs. Katz: I want to know how much 
money my husband has drawn out this 
month. 

Teller: Sorry, Mrs. Katz, but I can’t 
give you that information. 

Mrs. Katz: Aren’t you the paying tel- 
ler? 

Teller: Yes, but I’m not the telling 
payer. 


The little black boy didn’t mind be- 
ing called ‘““Midnight” by his little white 
playmates, but when another little black 
boy called him “Midnight,” he indignantly 
exclaimed, “You’s jes’ about a quarter to 
twelve you’sef.” 





You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start tocleanse and soothe your eyes, You get— 





quick RELIEF! Biiastac’y: 7 sstentificatty 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 


. Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


URINE 
youn » FYES 


SOOTHES - REFRESHES 





ome 64 


--to get acquai: 
you toc 6 full-size 1 l0c- Packets 
just 10c--Tomeate, Rad 
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200. Low terms. In Cali- 
® fornia’s loveliest Garden Spot, 
on wooded shores of > = ul 
Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo County. Enjoy future 
independence with excellent soil, soft water, wonder- 
ful fishing, hunting, clams, oysters, boating, bathing, 
etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect temper- 
ate climate. Congenial community. Finest invest- 


ment. Free literature. Richard Otte t. P, 6560 
Hollyweed Bivd., Hollyweed 28, Cultiernta: 


HOME FRONT 


ICTORY 









.. Blood, sweat 

and bonds! 
Blood banks pay dividends in 
lives saved. Are you donating? 
Work pays off, too, by provid- 
ing money to buy bonds. Are 
you buying? And above all— 
keeping the bonds you have? 


PATHFINDER 








The Stars in Ourtown 


There'll be no Christmas tree in the 
Courthouse Square of Ourtown this year. 
Instead the ladies of the Civic Improve- 
ment Association, who supplied the 25 
foot balsam and the lights and tinselled 
gee-gaw for the past 10 years, have banked 
pine branches along the base of the gold 
and white bill-board standing beside the 
Civil War memorial on the Courthouse 
lawn. They’ve festooned it with ground 
ivy and balsam branches and run a string 
of colored lights along the top, between 
the spotlights that fix it in a pool of cold 
white light each evening, 6 p.m. to 11. 
The folks, downtown shopping for the 
scraps of ribbon and tissue left in the 
stores, look gravely up at it. Now and 
then a youngster will scamper, a mother 
will walk slowly, deliberately within the 
circle of the Board’s whiteness to stare up 
at the names and stars that cover it. 

Two years ago, when the Civic Im- 
provement Association, the American Le- 
gion and the VFW got together to put the 
Board up, all the stars were blue. Now, 
almost every week, people stand and 
shiver and work their throat muscles when 
Harry Malone, the sign painter, comes 
down the Courthouse steps and walks 
stiff-shouldered across the frozen lawn, the 
book of sheet gold under his left arm. 
There are 37 stars on the board this 
Christmas that Harry has worked over, 
has changed from blue to gold. These are 
our symbols of Christmas Future in 1944. 

Bill William’s boy went out one sultry 
twilight hour on Guadalcanal. John 
Green’s twins were on one of the de- 
stroyers that smashed the Jap fleet in the 
Philippines. Tom Dunlap died in a Ger- 
man prison camp. On down the list .. . 
37 of them. The gold stars looking down 
on Courthouse Square this Christmas 
Present are part of us... our Past and 
our Future. 

They poise, with constant gleam, 
amidst the rows of living blue, as promise 
that the future will someday join hands 
with the past in simple joys, in individual 
and family happiness. These are, individ- 
ually and collectively great. our stars of 
hope. The names beside them have paid 
the same price the Babe of Bethlehem 
paid 1,944 years ago. .. and for the same 
reasons. For Freedom, Equality, Peace. 
So our stars look down. 

We aren't very bright, as textbook 
brightness goes, in Ourtown. We don’t 
aim to make everybody in the world su- 
premely happy and supremely rich. We 
know that life, like Nature, has ups and 
downs. There are good crop seasons and 


bad crop seasons in human relations. It 
rains some and the sun shines some, too. 
We've got a feeling, and we don’t talk 
much about it, that the best any man can 
ask of life is the chance to get along on 
his own merit, the chance to own a house 
with a backyard, the chance to have a 
wife you can talk to without opening your 
mouth, the chance to have two-three-five 
kids who will have equal chances of their 
own when they grow up... these, basi- 
cally and fundamegtally and right down 
under the shirt where it hurts, make up 
the postwar world we want. Our gold stars 
have given us the chance to build it. 

We think back. We remember. Beth- 
lehem was a town, too. Never has grown 
beyond a population of 7,000 people to 
this day. About the size where people can 
grow, and be themselves. That's it. And 
“be themselves.” 
... Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” This is the goal. 
The 37 gold stars, through death, prod 
us again toward the simple truth spoken 
more than nineteen centuries ago. 

There is no Christmas tree in Court- 
house Square in 1944. The gold stars look 
down, We stare gracely at them. These 
are our stars of Hope. The realization is 
up to us. 


* * * 


War Plants; Peace Harvest 


Serious and thoughtful men have been 
wondering what to do with our 15} billion 
dollars worth of war plants when the’ war 
is over. To scrap them all would mean a 
terrific loss; to try to operate them at 
government expense could mean a more 
ghastly loss. Yet, there will be the plants, 
all over the country, with 10,000 acres of 
floor space. What to do? 

We are impressed by the Manufac- 
turers’ Record suggestion for Multiple 
Industrial Tenancy. This is a proposal that 
the war plants, too, big for one concern, 
be occupied jointly by a number of manu- 
facturers—from three or four to as many 
as 100. They would use common facili- 
ties for receipt and delivery of materials. 
carloading, central heating and lighting 
and other utilities services. Like tenants 
in an apartment house, the manufacturers 
would rent space as required, and get all 
these common services and conveniences. 
It is not a pipe dream. 

How to organize the Multiple Indus- 
try Tenancy plan is a question to be set- 
tled by, or in, each municipality under- 
taking it. The Manufacturers’ Record, 
however, thinks the best way is for local 
real estate boards, bankers, chambers of 
commerce or other civic-minded business 
organizations to organize a holding and 
operating company. It would not only 
acquire and lease the space but would 
furnish all the services as in a big city 
office building. 

If this plan, is feasible—and it cer- 
tainly appears to be—it would not only 
turn a great loss into a profit but would 
confer a lasting, growing benefit on the 


With respect for others * 


PATHFINDER 


whole country. These plants are located 
in every section of the nation. . Their op- 
eration in peacetime would go a long way 
to decentralize industry; to give alt the 
states a share in manufacturing profits 
and employment; to build up transporta- 
tion of every kind going in every direc- 
tion, and—a most important consideration 
in the matter of safety—to make our pro- 
duction facilities less easy to be reached 
and destroyed by future enemies. 


* * * 


The American Way 


Best you can do, mostly, when some- 
body asks what the American Way is, is 
present an illustration. Here’s an exam- 
ple, ready-made, that cathe to us the other 
day from Denver, Colo.: 

Some 12 years ago Clarence Dorsey 
was flat broke. He had to skimp on the 
amount of food he ate. But he wasn’t dis- 
couraged. He used the money he saved by 
skipping meals to buy gas for his old car 
so he could haul pitchy firewood in from 
the mountains, This he sold for fuel in 
Denver. 

People began buying Dorsey’s wood. 
He began eating more regularly. He was 
always handy, too, when a clock or watch 
needed fixing. So. with money earned from 
firewood, Clarence bought-a few tools 
and announced he'd fix anything that 
ticked. He did good work; his reputation 
grew. His trade, he found, took anything 
he had to offer because his work could be 
counted on. 

That was about the time Louis Clark 
came along. Lou wanted a job so he, too. 
could eat. Clarence remembered the wav 
things had been, and told Louis he could 
chop a little wood and do a few chores. 
Soon Clark was part of the business. To- 
day Dorsey & Clark is a firm with a post- 
war plan. After the war it will open a 
store down town in Denver. 

This, we think, is the American Way. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


"WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE...” 


Yes, there’s a lot of water in the world. 
Almost two-thirds of the earth’s surface 
is covered with it. Yet of all this vast sup- 
ply, only a small portion is fit to drink— 
and practically none of it is fit to use for 
many modern industrial needs. For the 
water required for scores of manufac- 
turing processes must be even more 
chemically pure than drinking water! 

Hence, a new device called FILT-R- 
STIL* comes as a boon to virtually all 
users of water in industry. A FILT-R-STIL 
unit utilizing ion exchange resins— 
among the newest and most interesting 
of the synthetic resins—produces from 
ordinary water, by simple filtration, a 
product which is chemically equal or 
superior to distilled water. FILT-R-STIL 
units are available in various capacities, 
and will make mineral-free water as 


MOLDING 


readily obtainable as tap water. They 
meet all needs, from supplying the 
mineral-free water for the battery of your 
car to delivering a continuous supply of 
hundreds of gallons per hour for indus- 
try’s demands in the production 
of pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, syn- 
thetic rubber, textiles, leather, 
paper and other materials. 

As a large producer of ion ex- 
change resins, Cyanamid has pi- 
oneered in the development of 
better methods for their use. By 
supplying disposable “cartridges” 
of IONAC* ion exchange resins, or 
equipment by which these resins 
may be easily regenerated when 
they become exhausted, Cyanamid 
makes it possible for the user to 
employ FILT-R-STIL equipment in- 


THE FUTURE 


definitely. Thus, mineral-free water is 
made more readily available at lower cost. 

This is another example of the long 
forward steps Cyanamid chemistry is 
taking. *Trade-Mark 
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American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥Y. 
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HOW AIRFIELDS GROW 
ON MUCK, ON SAND, ON TUNDRA 


N WORLD-WIDE battle fronts 
America’s planes are taking 
off on missions against the enemy 
—taking off from desert sand, 
jungle muck, or Aleutian tundra. 


In a matter of days, bulldozers 
shove aside the muck or level the 
sand. And giant cranes lay steel 
landing mats that are bolted into 
a landing strip. 


Look at the engines in these bull- 
dozers and cranes. You’ll find fa- 
miliar friends—the same friends 


that power tanks and trucks, land- 


ing barges and patrol vessels, 
tractors and auxiliaries—General 
Motors Diesels. 


And in these rigorous jobs of war, 
a promise is being written—a 
promise of plentiful, dependable, 
easily maintained, low-cost power 
for America’s needs in the peace- 
time days ahead. 


ENGINES..15 to 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINES. ...150 to 2000 H.P....... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIESEL 
POWER 


GM Diesels—because they are 
smaller in size, lighter in weight— 
propel boats farther, and for longer 
periods, with less fuel. They Il han- 
dle the catch, supply power for the 
refrigeration, and hasten deliveries 
—all with marked savings. Under 
the impulse of war, production has 
so advanced that this dependable 
low-cost power will be available for 


greatly extended use in peacetime. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, til. 








